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ABSTRACT 

This resource guide on self-assessment of programs and 
services • for students with disabilities is directed to chief state school 
officers and their agency staff as well as school district and school level 
staff. The first three parts are organized as individual self-assessments for 
state education agencies, local education agencies, and schools. Each self- 
assessment focuses on what can be done to better serve such students, 
.especially in high poverty schools. Each assessment presents 10 
recommendations, each of which is followed by a narrative that offers a set 
of probes for administrators to consider in their school improvement efforts. 
Recommendations for the state level include upholding a common expectation 
that all students can achieve excellence and promoting greater flexibility in 
program implementation among local districts and schools. Recommendations for 
the school district level include: focus on providing prevention, early 
intervention, and general education curriculum for all students; and 
facilitate data informed decision-making and continuous improvement. 
Recommendations for the school level include: encourage regular and 
meaningful communication across staff and view families and communities as 
critical partners. The final part of the guide provides an annotated 
bibliography of resources, best practices, and strategies for supporting the 
achievement of diverse learners. (Contains 57 references.) (DB) 
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Council of Chief State School Officers 



T he Council of Chief State School Officers (CCSSO) is a nationwide, nonprofit organization of the public officials 
who head departments of elementary and secondary education in the states, the District of Columbia, the 
Department of Defense Activity, and five extra-state jurisdictions. CCSSO seeks its members’ consensus on major 
educational issues and expresses their views to civic and professional organizations, federal agencies. Congress, 
and the public. Through its structure of standing and special committees, the Council responds to a broad range of 
concerns about education and provides leadership and technical assistance on major educational issues. 

Division of State Services and Technical Assistance 



The Division of State Services and Technical Assistance supports state education agencies in developing 
standards-based systems that enable all children to succeed. Initiatives of the division support improved methods 
for collecting, analyzing, and using information for decision-making; development of assessment resources; 
creation of high-quality professional preparation and development programs; emphasis on instruction suited for 
diverse learners; and the removal of barriers to academic success. The division combines activities in the former 
Resource Center on Educational Equity, State Education Assessment Center, and State Leadership Center. 

Initiative to Improve Achievement in High Poverty Schools 



The Initiative to Improve Achievement in High Poverty Schools, launched in the spring of 1995, focuses on 
building the capacity of state education agency officials and their local partners to effectively implement the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act (ESEA), the Individuals with Disabilities Education Act (IDEA), and 
other federal and state education programs. The Initiative, whose goal is to ensure that students in high poverty 
schools gain the knowledge and skills necessary for sustained success, has come to encompass a wide set of 
activities and products to reach these objectives. These include national working conferences, special education 
and extended learning initiatives, the Limited English Proficient Students Assessment Project. State Support of 
Alternative and Community-Based High Schools, and the High School and Immigrant Students’ Project. 

Council of Chief State School Officers 

Suellen K. Reed (Indiana). President 
Michael E. Ward (North Carolina). President-Elect 
Peter McWalters (Rhode Island). Vice President 

G. Thomas Houlihan. Executive Director 

Julia Lara, Deputy Executive Director. Division of State Services and Technical Assistance 
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Backgrouml 



S ludents at risk of failure in school due to poverty. 

limited English proficiency, or ethnic background 
disproportionately experience academic difficulties 
that could be prevented or mitigated with appropriate 
instruction. Students at risk of academic failure often 
lack access to high-quality early childhood experiences 
that adequately prepare them for school. Such 
students also often lack access to high-quality 
instruction in the early grades, which enables almost 
all students to read well by the third grade, including 
those with or at risk of developing a reading disability. 
As a result, many students are inappropriately 
referred to special education programs due to the 
limited capacity of general education programs to 
serve students from diverse and at-risk backgrounds. 
This challenge is especially acute for high poverty 
schools. 

Many high poverty schools across the country, 
however, systematically achieve high levels of 
academic performance among students in at-risk 
circumstances. Students in such schools achieve at 
higher levels than perceptions of their demographic 
backgrounds suggest possible. These schools often 
rank higher in student performance than low-poverty 
schools within the same district, region, or state. 
Studying what makes these schools successful, 
including district and state factors, and sharing these 
experiences with others provides an opportunity to 
make these exceptional schools become the norm. 

This publication arises from the Supporting the 
Achievement of Students with Disabilities in High 
Poverty Schools Research Project, a Council of Chief 
State School Officer’s (CCSSO) initiative sponsored by 
the U.S. Department of Education’s Office of Special 
Education Programs under grant number 
H324D990005. Investigating the experiences of 
students with disabilities in five high-achieving, high 
poverty schools is the purpose of this research project. 
Under a sub-contract with CCSSO, the Charles A. Dana 



Center at The University of Texas at Austin studied the 
experiences of students with disabilities in five diverse 
high-achieving, high poverty elementary schools in 
Texas. In conjunction, the National Association of State 
Directors of Special Education (NASDSE) completed an 
analysis of state education policies in Texas.^ This 
guide emerges from the Dana Center’s cross-theme 
and case study report and NASDSE’s policy analysis 
report. 

This resource guide is provided for chief state 
school officers and their agency staff with the goal of 
improving achievement among all students, 
particularly those with or at risk of developing 
disabilities in high poverty schools. This guide is also 
directed to district- and school-level staff with a 
similar objective. CCSSO intends for this publication to 
be a useful resource for improving educational service 
delivery among states, districts, and schools. This 
guide provides a self-assessment of best practices and 
policies expected to improve the academic 
performance of students with or at risk of developing 
disabilities in high poverty schools. It also includes an 
annotated bibliography aimed at improving the 
capacity of educational systems to respond to the 
needs of students with and at risk of developing 
disabilities. 

CCSSO encourages states, districts, and schools to 
use this guide to conduct periodic self-reviews of their 
programs and services provided to students with or at 
risk of developing disabilities and to address quality 
improvements, particularly in high poverty schools. We 
also encourage families of students in high poverty 
schools and with disabilities to use this guide to 
benchmark the quality of programs serving their 
children. This guide is intended to help families to 
identify those features of educational supports and 
services that when combined result in effective 
programs, regardless of the specific educational 
methodologies used. 



^ See Expecting Success: A Study of Five High Performing. High Poverty Schools and Expecting Success: An Analysis of Education Policies in 
Texas 
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T he first three parts of this guide are organized as 
individual self-assessments for state education 
agencies, local education agencies, and schools 
seeking to improve their service delivery systems to 
students with or at risk of developing disabilities. Each 
self-assessment responds to the question of what can 
be done to better serve such students, particularly in 
high poverty schools. Each assessment presents ten 
sets of recommendations that will enhance the 
capacity of the education systems to promote high 
student achievement, specifically among diverse 
learners. Each theme is followed by a narrative that 
offers a set of probes for administrators to consider in 
their school improvement efforts. The themes for state, 
district, and school self-assessments follow. 

state Themes 



1. Uphold a common expectation that all students can 
achieve excellence 

2. Examine the characteristics of students with and at 
risk of developing disabilities in the state, 
particularly in high poverty schools, and service 
delivery systems 

3. Revisit the state accountability system to create 
stronger incentives for achieving student excellence 
and closing the achievement gap 

4. Improve the transparency of accountability systems 
to facilitate data-informed decision-making and 
continuous improvement 

5. Expand opportunities for school districts to apply 
research to practice, particularly in reading and 
behavior management 

6. Deepen the states focus on improving teacher skills 
and competencies 

7. Reorganize and allocate resources to address 
student needs, particularly among diverse learners 

8. Promote greater flexibility in program 
implementation among local districts and schools 

9. Strengthen systems for providing services and 
supports to districts and schools 

10. Foster strategic partnerships with family and 
community-based organizations to better address 
academic and non-academic barriers to student 
performance 

District Themes 



1. Encourage a common expectation of student 
success 

2. Examine the characteristics of students with and at 
risk of developing disabilities in the district, 
particularly in high poverty schools, and service 
delivery systems 



3, Focus on prevention, early intervention, and 
providing access to the general education 
curriculum for all learners 

4, Use professional development to deepen teacher 
skills and instructional leadership 

5, Reorganize and allocate resources to better address 
the needs of all students 

6, Improve alignment between curriculum and 
instruction with state and local standards for all 
learners 

7, Facilitate data-informed decision-making and 
continuous improvement 

8, Strengthen systems for providing supports to 
schools 

9, Foster strategic partnerships with families and 
communities to enable student achievement 

10, Create stronger incentives for student excellence 
and for closing the achievement gap 

Campus Themes 



1. Believe that all students can be successful, 
including diverse learners 

2. Align educational resources to address student 
needs via the school improvement process 

3. Encourage regular and meaningful communication 
across staff 

4. Use student data to target continuous 
improvements in learning 

5. Focus on student-centered learning 

6. Address academic and non-academic barriers to 
learning 

7. View families and communities as critical partners 

8. Develop systems for identilying and implementing 
interventions prior to diagnostic testing 

9. Provide a continuum of services to students eligible 
for special education 

10. Use special education to fully integrate students 
into general education 

Annotated Bibliography Themes 



The fourth part of this guide provides an annotated 
bibliography of resources, best practices, and strategies 
for supporting the achievement of diverse learners. 
These articles and publications, many of which are 
available on-line, are organized under the following 
themes: 

1. Resources on serving culturally and linguistically 
diverse learners 

2. Resources on inclusion 

3. Resources on effective literacy approaches 

4. Resources on effective behavioral interventions 
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5. Resources on schoolwide approaches to delivering 
instruction 

6. Resources on district- and state-level approaches, 
including program collaboration 

7. Resources on improving teacher quality 

8. Resources on special education policy, prevention, 
early intervention, and transition 

Most themes and resources included in this guide 
reflect practices that are appropriate for educating all 
children, not solely students with disabilities or in high 
poverty schools. This pattern emerges from the 
principal findings of the Students with Disabilities in 
High Poverty Schools Research Project: that all 
students, including those with or at-risk of developing 
disabilities, are best served by high quality general 
education programs. Such programs demonstrate a high 
capacity to serve a cross-section of diverse learners, 
including English language learners and students with 
disabilities. Moreover, special education complements 
the general education programs to meet the specific 
needs of eligible students rather than replaces the 
general education program or curriculum for students 
with disabilities. As such, this guide emphasizes the 
need for special education to support the capacity of 
general education to serve all learners and for reforms 
in education to be more inclusive of special education 
and serving students with disabilities. 



The themes and resources described in this guide 
do not reflect specific instructional strategies or 
theoretical approaches. Instead, they reflect a set of 
effective practices and policies identified in sister 
reports developed collaborative ly with the Dana Center 
and NASDSE. 

Additional resources were also reviewed in the 
development of this guide that are listed under Guide 
References. These resources were extremely useful in 
describing the multiple audiences and issues that should 
be attended to when improving the capacities of 
educational systems to respond to the needs of all 
learners. A trio of documents published by the Kentucky 
Department of Education that describe district and 
school standards for school improvement were 
especially valuable. The information provided in this 
self-assessment and resource guide, however, does not 
necessarily reflect the views of these publications’ 
authors or the organizations they represent. 
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W hat can state education agencies do to improve the 
capacity of districts to better serve students with 
and at risk of developing disabilities in high poverty 
schools? Based on the state policy report^ completed for 
the Students with Disabilities in High Poverty Schools 
Project and other resources, states can consider a 
number of strategies. In particular, states can: 

1. Uphold a common expectation that all students can 
achieve excellence; 

2. Examine the characteristics of students with and at 
risk of developing disabilities in the state, 
particularly in high poverty schools, and service 
delivery systems; 

3. Revisit the state accountability system to create 
stronger incentives for achieving student excellence 
and closing the achievement gap; 

4. Improve the transparency of accountability systems 
to facilitate data-informed decision-making and 
continuous improvement; 

5. Expand opportunities for school districts to apply 
research to practice, particularly in reading and 
behavior management; 

6. Deepen the state’s focus on improving teacher skills 
and competencies; 

7. Reorganize and allocate resources to address 
student needs, particularly among diverse learners; 
8. Promote greater flexibility in program 

implementation among local districts and schools; 

9. Strengthen systems for providing services and 
supports to districts and schools; and 
10. Foster strategic partnerships with family and 
community-based organizations to better address 
academic and non-academic barriers to student 
performance. 

A description of each of these themes and ques- 
tions for state agency reflection follow. 



1 . Uphold a common expectation that all 
students can achieve excellence 

A common vision that all children can succeed if 
provided effective instruction is a familiar belief 
embedded in the philosophy of standards-based reform. 
Every state has applied this belief to structure 
educational reform. What is less familiar, however, is the 
belief that all children, including culturally and 
linguistically diverse students, students in high poverty 
schools, and students with and at risk of developing 
disabilities can be as successful in school as their 
counterparts. States that uphold the belief that all 
students can achieve at high levels and devote significant 
resources to enable all students to reach high standards 
have experienced dramatic success in raising student 
achievement and closing the achievement gap among 
groups of students. They undertake a variety of efforts, 
some of which are described below. 

Among states demonstrating high expectations for 
ail students, leaders cultivate shared beliefs throughout 
the state that all students can succeed. This belief 
extends from the state board of education and state 
educational staff to local districts, business leaders, and 
parent groups across the state. In turn, state education 
leaders make decisions in accordance with the belief 
that all children, regardless of their racial, socio- 
economic, or language differences have the capacity to 
learn and succeed at high academic levels. They believe 
that it is the responsibility of adults throughout the 
state education system to ensure that all children 
succeed academically and to align educational decision- 
making at all levels with the mission of student 
excellence. State decisions regarding support for 
student academic performance are based on an ongoing 
analysis of data on student performance data 
disaggregated by income level, race, gender, language, 
and disability status to identity inequities in student 
outcomes. They work aggressively with all stakeholders 
to eliminate inequities. A “no excuses" spirit pervades 
state education agency efforts to close gaps in 
achievement. 



2 See Expecting Success: An Analysis of Education Policies in Texas 
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States seeking to uphold a common expectation of 
student success among all learners, including students 
with and at risk of developing disabilities in high poverty 
schools, can consider the following probes: 

• Has the state developed a vision of student 
excellence? Does the vision include the high 
achievement of students with disabilities? 

• Is there a common vision among educational 
stakeholders (the Chief, school board members, 
state education agency staff including categorical 
program staff, regional technical assistance 
providers, local superintendents, principals, 
teachers, other school personnel, families, business 
leaders, and others) throughout the state that all 
students can succeed? 

• Does the state communicate its vision and progress 
toward its mission effectively to all groups of 
stakeholders? 

• Does the state regularly report to the public its 
progress in enabling all students to achieve at high 
levels, including diverse learners (e.g., students 
with disabilities, culturally and linguistically diverse 
students, and low-income students)? 

• Is student learning the primary focus of state 
education agency operations? Are state decisions 
focused on student academic performance? 

• Does the state’s vision for student excellence inform 
the design of its technical assistance and support to 
local districts? Is this the case in all programs? 

• Are state-level decisions regarding support for 
student academic performance based on an ongoing 
analysis of assessment data and other indicators of 
student performance for all students, including 
diverse learners? 

• Does the state education agency hold itself 
accountable to the larger community for the 
progress of students? If so, how? 

2. Examine the chapactepistics of students 
with and at pisk of developing disabilities in 
the state, papticulapiy in high povepty 
schools, and sepvice deOvepy systems 



Before embarking on an intense discussion of what 
a state can do to enhance the experiences of students 
with or at risk of developing disabilities, particularly in 
high poverty schools, an examination of student 
demographics and performance is necessary to 
determine if the need for change is warranted. To focus 
the discussion, states should consider a number of 
issues. 

• What percentage of the state’s student body is 
eligible for special education services, and what is 
the distribution of disabilities across this population 
and by grade level? 







• What are the patterns of special education 
eligibility among the state’s major ethnic groups 
and English language learners? 

• In what grades and for what predominant reasons 
are students referred to special education? Do 
these patterns vary by ethnicity, language, or 
income among students, schools, or districts? 

• How are students with disabilities served 
educationally (i.e., in inclusive or separate 
settings)? Does this vary by income, ethnicity, 
language, district, or other factors? 

• How do referral and classification rates vary among 
students by economic, ethnic, and language 
background? 

• Are data on performance indicators disaggregated 
by student race, ethnicity. English language 
proficiency, disability status, and income? 

• Do patterns of performance among students with 
disabilities vary by students’ economic, ethnic, or 
language background? Do such patterns vary by a 
schools’ economic or ethnic make-up? 

• What is the performance of students with 
disabilities relative to students without disabilities, 
especially on key indicators such as the state 
assessment, graduation rates, and behavior 
outcomes? 

• Do any outliers of student success or failure emerge 
among schools or districts with available data? 

• Can groups of students at risk of developing 
disabilities be identified based on risk factors 
associated with special education eligibility and 
student performance in the state? If so. who are 
they and where are they located? 

State education agency staff can rely on child-count 
and self-assessment data prepared for the federal Office 
of Special Education Programs to answer many of the 
aforementioned questions. Disaggregated achievement 
data from a state’s accountability system can assist in 
identifying patterns and potential gaps in achievement 
among student groups as well. A number of data 
sources should be mined, including state monitoring 
data, to develop a clear understanding of how students 
become eligible for special education services, 
particularly due to mild disabilities, and how they 
perform relative to other student groups and each other. 
This process will also be essential in identifying school 
systems that are successful at serving all groups of 
students, including culturally diverse and economically 
disadvantaged students. These real-life successes will 
prove critical in expanding the belief that all students 
can succeed. Staff at these sites can share expertise 
with lower performing districts and schools seeking to 
improve their capacity to serve diverse learners. 
However, this information gathering process to 
understand the characteristics of students with 
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disabilities and the schools and districts that serve them 
should not be viewed as an end In Itself but as a critical 
step In the overall self-assessment process. 

3. Revisit the state accountability system 
to create stronger Incenllyes for achieving 

student excellence and closing the 
achievement gap 

If a data review indicates considerable room for 
improving the performance of students with and at risk 
of developing disabilities, a state may consider revisiting 
the effectiveness of its accountability system. 
Accountability systems focused on student excellence 
and closing the achievement gap offer the most promise 
for improving the academic performance of diverse 
learners. The recently enacted No Child Left Behind Act 
of 2001 demands that most states refocus their 
accountability systems to close gaps in achievement 
among student groups. It is worth mentioning the 
characteristics of effective accountability systems and 
their role in improving the capacity of districts to better 
serve all groups of students. 

To foster greater student success, states should 
consider a number of issues relative to their student 
accountability system. For example: 

• Does the current system envision that all students 
in each subgroup — economically disadvantaged, 
students from major racial and ethnic groups, 
students with disabilities, and students with limited 
English proficiency — will meet or exceed state 
standards for achievement? If so, when? 

• Is there a common vision, developed by a cross- 
section of stakeholders (families, teachers, 
administrators, and community members) of what 
all students should know and be able to do by 
subject and grade level? 

• Is the state’s assessment for accountability 
purposes aligned with state standards? 

• Does alignment characterize other parts of the 
system, such as the connection between the school, 
and teacher performance and student performance? 
If not, where are the gaps between the state’s 
standards and its accountability and assessment 
system, and how can they be resolved? 

States may also want to consider in depth the 
incentives embedded within their accountability systems 
to encourage student success. For example: 

• Is disaggregated performance data on student 
achievement by subgroup shared with local districts 
and schools? 

• Must schools or districts reach a specific level of 
proficiency among disaggregated student groups to 
demonstrate high performance on the state’s 



accountability system, or is the average 
achievement of students the only determinant of a 
district’s or school’s accountability performance? 

• Beyond the state assessment scores of students, 
what other indicators are included in the state’s 
accountability system (e.g., other indicators of 
academic performance, attendance, and high school 
graduation)? 

• Is the achievement of districts, schools, and 
students valued and publicly celebrated? How does 
the state recognize high performing districts and 
schools? 

• What role does the performance of students with 
disabilities play in determining districts’ and 
schools’ accountability ratings? 

• How does the state sanction low performing 
districts and schools? What strategy or strategies 
does the state employ to improve the performance 
of underperforming districts and schools? 

Lastly, states should reconsider the ability of 

diverse learners to access state standards and 

assessments of performance and disincentives for 

excluding them. For example: 

• Were the state’s assessments developed with the 
learning styles and performance of diverse learners 
in mind? If so, how? 

• What percentage of students is excluded from the 
state assessment? What are the exclusion rates 
among disaggregated subgroups such as students 
with disabilities? 

• How are exclusion rates included in the state’s 
accountability system? 

• Are alternative assessments for students with 
disabilities who are unable to participate in the 
standard assessment aligned with state 
expectations for student performance? 

• Are accommodations for diverse learners to 
participate in state assessments standardized and 
articulated by the state to local districts? Are the 
accommodations utilized in the classroom also 
available for state assessments? 

• What percentage of students participates in the 
state assessment with accommodations? What are 
the rates of accommodation use among 
disaggregated groups? 

• Are the scores of accommodated test-takers 
reported to local districts and schools? 

• Are the scores of all students, including those with 
disabilities and English language learners, included 
in the state’s accountability system? 

• In general, can the state’s accountability framework 
or its implementation be improved to enable 
greater success among students with or at risk of 
developing disabilities? If so, how? 
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4. improve tiie transparency of 
accountaliity systems to enable data- 

informed decision-making and continuous 
improvement 



To enable districts to utilize data in ways that 
improve learning opportunities for diverse learners, 
state accountability systems require data on 
performance that are transparent and readily 
understood. Administrators and teachers need to be 
able to translate information on the performance of 
students into appropriate actions for school 
improvement. In particular, practitioners need to 
understand what the results of student assessments 
mean for informing instructional practice. To facilitate 
data-informed decision-making among districts and 
schools, state education agencies can consider several 
key questions. 

• Does the state have a comprehensive information 
management system in place? 

• Does the state have an accurate student record- 
keeping system? 

• Does the state provide clear and reliable 
information on the progress of all students to 
districts and schools? 

• Has the state education agency developed an 
organized data system that promotes the early 
identification of problems? 

States should also consider efforts to make the 
linkages between performance data and school 
improvement more explicit. For example: 

• Does the state have a strategy for helping schools 
translate information generated by state 
accountability and assessment programs into 
improved practices? 

• Does the state assist local school districts in 
targeting instruction to address gaps in 
performance? 

• Does the state provide training or resources to 
local districts and schools on how to utilize data for 
program improvement? 

• Do teachers and administrators have the knowledge 
and skills to translate performance data into 
appropriate actions? 

Transparency should also characterize the 
availability and use of performance data on diverse 
learners. Key questions here include: 

Are education personnel able to translate the 
scores of students with disabilities and English 
language learners into actions? 

Can the scores of accommodated test-takers be 
translated into actions? 







• Are special educators and instructors of English 
language services given opportunities to understand 
the relevance of performance data for modifying 
instruction? 

Clearly, all educators and program personnel need 
training in what the data means and how it can be used 
to enhance practice. 

A common understanding of what proficiency 
means among districts, schools, and communities can 
further promote transparency among state 
accountability systems. The format used to present key 
organizational and student performance information 
should be understandable to varied stakeholders in 
order to promote clarity. For example, some states 
provide examples of proficient and advanced student 
work by grade level on the World Wide Web. Of equal 
importance is a state policy system that sends coherent 
and consistent messages to schools and teachers about 
building needed knowledge and skills. However, state 
education agencies must be careful to not overwhelm 
teachers, schools, and districts with too many 
messages. Toward this end, states can consider whether 
they have developed and implemented clear and concise 
statewide plans for improving student performance. 
States can also encourage local districts and schools to 
do the same via consolidated planning and school 
improvement planning. 

To promote transparency, several probes can be 
considered. 

• Does the state communicate progress on its 
statewide plan to the public on a regular basis 
(annually or biennially)? 

• Has the state education agency streamlined district 
paperwork requirements to respond to demands of 
the statewide plan and accountability system? 

• Does the state provide clear and consistent 
information to districts and schools about available 
tools and resources for targeting achievement gaps? 

• Are families and community members aware of key 
state and federal policies? Do they have access to 
information regarding their schools’ and students’ 
performance? 

Finally, state education agencies’ use of data for 
program improvement should reflect a commitment to 
continuous improvement that focuses on evaluating and 
improving all state education agency activities. 
Continuous improvement means asking questions about 
goals, assessment, progress, and achievement (e.g.. 
What are our standards and overall goals? How well are 
we performing on our standards? Are we progressing 
toward our goals? Why are we at our current level of 
achievement? How can we do better?). Continuous 
improvement also connotes an understanding that 
changes to improve one system may affect the quality of 
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education supported by other layers. Probes to consider 
when revisiting the Issue of continuous Improvement 
Include: 

• Does the state conduct ongoing needs assessments, 
evaluation, and planning that Include categorical 
programs, such as special education. In overall 
activities? 

• Are data sources aligned with program and 
Instructional objectives? 

• Has the state developed a system In which 
continuous progress monitoring Is an ongoing, 
multiple-measurement strategy? 

• Does the culture of the state education agency 
promote Improvement as part of the dally work of 
all systems and subsystems of the organization? 

S. EMpand opportunities for school 
districts to apply research to practice, 
particulariy in reading and behavior 
management 

To expand the capacity of districts to better serve 
students with and at risk of developing disabilities in 
high poverty schools, states can provide districts with 
research-based information on best practices, 
particularly in reading and behavior management. 
Among the most frequent reasons for referral to special 
education are reading difficulties and behavior 
problems. In recent years, interventions appropriate for 
the general education classroom to improve reading 
mastery and classroom management have been 
demonstrated to reduce the numbers of children who 
fail at reading or are later identified as having behavior 
disorders. 

State education agency staff should understand that 
local districts and schools need access to research- 
based information on best practices in user-friendly 
formats. State-level staff should understand that a focus 
on early literacy and behavior management can pay 
large dividends in addressing student needs early and 
preventing special education referrals for a large 
number of students. As such, the state works to build 
the capacity of districts and schools to use research- 
based strategies for addressing identified gaps, 
particularly with regard to reading and social skills. The 
state provides information on best practices, 
particularly those of benefit to diverse learners, and 
responds to local schools’ needs for assistance with 
research-driven recommendations. 

States working with districts and schools to 
implement research-based practices may consider 
several issues: how to collect evidence of program and 
practice effectiveness: how to screen programs for 
quality; how to organize and synthesize information on 
best practices; and how to present high-quality choices 
to districts and school staff to meet their needs and help 



them make informed decisions about school 
improvement. Among these issues, states may also 
consider the following: 

• Are state-level personnel aware of how poverty, 
exceptionalities, and culture can affect 
achievement? 

• Is there shared accountability for student 
performance across state personnel? 

• Is state-level staff up to date regarding best 
practices, particularly regarding reading and 
literacy through the student age-span? 

• Are all education program staffs (general, special, 
bilingual, migrant, and homeless) informed of best 
practices? 

• Does the state rely on research-based approaches 
to assist school districts in addressing gaps in 
achievement? 

• Are the strategies advanced by the state education 
agency effective for all student groups? 

• Does the state provide information and assistance 
on more intensive practices and interventions to 
assist students with persistent challenges? 

Ideally, states synthesize research and share 
complex ideas with local districts in user-friendly 
formats, such as brochures or videos. State education 
agencies must also consider the effectiveness of 
research-based strategies on the achievement of diverse 
learners and promote approaches that are beneficial to 
all students in general and diverse learners in 
particular. As such, state education agencies can 
consider the following: 

• Has the state taken a statewide approach to putting 
empirically proven strategies into practice? 

• Does the state match statewide initiatives with 
research-based resources for improving local 
practice? 

• Does the state provide or sponsor systemic 
professional development opportunities for 
educators and administrators on the effective 
components of reading instruction and positive 
behavior supports? Do all program staff, including 
paraprofessionals, participate in these trainings? 

Additionally, state education agencies can take the 
lead in developing curriculum frameworks for use by 
districts and schools to improve local instructional 
practices. They can also recommend packaged 
approaches for transforming local practice. In this 
regard, states should consider the following issues: 

• Has the state developed specific curriculum 
frameworks or other supporting documents with 
examples of how standards can be applied to 
instructional practice? 
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• Do these tools suggest accommodations for 
instructing diverse learners? 

• Are guidelines for accommodations and 
modifications in curriculum and assessment to 
support students with special needs clear and 
widely understood among state, and local staff? 

• Has the state established resource banks of 
materials and instructional tools and encouraged 
relationships with national curriculum projects or 
programs? 

• Does the state education agency possess 
independent knowledge of curriculum and program 
effectiveness? 

• Are independent evaluations of program 
effectiveness versus the perspectives of program 
vendors relied upon as a basis for states’ 
recommendations to local districts? Is there 
credible evidence that such programs serve diverse 
learners well? 

6. Deepen the state's focus on improving 
teacher skiDs and competencies 



State education agency efforts to improve teacher 
quality are paramount to improving the delivery of 
educational services to students with and at risk of 
developing disabilities in high poverty schools. States 
can employ a number of strategies aimed at improving 
staff quality, including licensure, induction, and 
professional development. In particular, to improve the 
capacities of new staff to address the needs of students 
with and at risk of developing disabilities, states can 
align their teacher licensure policies to the model 
standards for licensing general and special education 
teachers developed by the Interstate New Teacher 
Assessment and Support Consortium (INTASC) at 
CGSSO. 

To improve the quality and effectiveness of teacher 
in-service training, states can set professional 
development and training standards that meet the 
following research-based criteria: the training is suited 
to the individual district or school setting; it is job 
embedded; it is extended over time; it provides 
opportunities for feedback and reflection; and it is 
reform-linked and curriculum-specific. This last factor is 
particularly important to ensuring that all students have 
access to the curriculum. For example, state initiatives 
focusing on literacy should include all staff: from 
general, special, compensatory, and bilingual education 
programs. Similarly, initiatives aimed at improving 
overall school environment should provide training to all 
school staff. An equally important aim of professional 
development is to improve instructional leadership and 
develop the skills of administrators. 

To address gaps in achievement, states can provide 
professional development regarding the use of 
curriculum and instructional materials and develop 







specific curriculum frameworks for how standards can 
be applied in practice. TVpically, curriculum has been 
under the purview of the local district. As states set 
expectations for increased student achievement and ask 
local districts to align their curriculums to these 
expectations, local districts, particularly smaller ones, 
increasingly need assistance on how to accomplish this 
alignment. The expertise of state education agencies in 
providing such assistance can be especially valuable. 

To advance teacher quality and the ability of 
educators to serve diverse learners, states can consider 
a number of issues. 

• Does the state have in place well-articulated 
standards for professional development that are 
aligned with student content and performance 
standards? 

• Does the state encourage the development of long- 
term professional growth plans to improve teacher 
quality? 

• Does the state build the capacity of its teachers by 
supporting ongoing and job-embedded professional 
development opportunities? 

• Are the instructional needs of leaders being 
addressed? 

Specific concerns related to curriculum and 
training include: 

• Does the state have well-articulated standards for 
curriculum and instructional materials that are 
aligned with student content and performance 
standards? 

• Does the state provide sufficient guidance about 
curriculum and instructional materials? 

• Does the state have in place well-articulated 
standards for teacher knowledge and skills that are 
aligned with student content and performance 
standards? 

• How are teachers required to demonstrate content 
knowledge? 

• Do only appropriately trained administrators, 
teachers, paraprofessionals, and related service 
personnel provide services to students with 
disabilities? 

• Is an effective process to monitor, evaluate, and 
review efforts to improve instructional capacity in 
place? 

Lastly, state education agencies must also sponsor 
sustained professional development opportunities that 
enable general educators to diversify instruction and 
special educators to provide access to the general 
education curriculum. Here, states should consider the 
following probes: 
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• Do in-service and pre-service teacher education 
programs address the needs of culturally and 
linguistically diverse students and their families? 

• Does the state provide joint in-service and 
professional development opportunities for 
instructional staff across general and categorical 
education programs? 

• Are special educators included in content-based 
professional development opportunities sponsored 
by the state, particularly to support literacy? 

• Are general educators included in state sponsored 
professional development opportunities regarding 
behavioral supports and individualized instruction? 

• Are state discretionary grant funds used to 
strengthen schools’ abilities to support students 
with diverse learning needs? 

• Does the state support prevention and early 
intervention strategies in reading and behavior 
outside of special education? 

• How does the state support building pre-referral 
and instructional support teams in local schools? 

7. Reorganize and allocate resources to 
address student needs, particularly among 
diverse learners 

State education agencies generally begin the 
process of reorganization and allocation of services by 
engaging in state improvement planning and continuous 
improvement processes. Here, the mission and objective 
of the state education agency are developed around the 
state’s standards for student and staff performance. 
Similar to the consolidated planning process for 
districts, the state takes stock of its resources and 
performance, and it realigns itself to better address the 
needs of districts and schools relative to improving 
student performance. Reorganization and reallocation 
typically emphasize program coordination, particularly 
among categorical programs, such as special education 
and compensatory education, such that the delivery of 
services to districts, schools, and students is seamless 
and based on identified needs rather than streams of 
funding. States should employ a process of continuous 
improvement to facilitate the reorganization and 
allocation of resources to address changing student 
needs and program effectiveness. 

To better address the needs of students with and at 
risk of developing disabilities, particularly in high 
poverty schools, state education agencies should 
consider the following: 

• Is there a structure for interagency coordination at 
the state and local level that encourages vertical 
and horizontal collaboration among staffs and 
divisions? 

• Is there evidence of coordination among special 
education. Title I. and other federal programs at the 



state level in order to remove categorical barriers 
to service delivery and maximize the effective use 
of resources? 

• Does coordination exist between English language 
learner services and programs offering services for 
students with special needs, such as special 

. education and Title I? 

• Is there interoffice coordination and assignment of 
fiscal responsibility to support the implementation 
of statewide initiatives across programs, such as 
improved reading? 

• Is there interagency coordination and assignment of 
fiscal responsibility to support student services, 
particularly for delivering services to students with 
disabilities, across state departments of education, 
social services, health, and mental health? 

State reorganization and reallocation of resources 
to better address student needs also place premiums on 
effective communication and equity in service delivery. 
Toward these ends, additional probes for states to 
consider include: 

• Is the state education agency’s approach and 
interaction with local districts integrated across 
departments? 

• Is there vertical communication across state 
education agency staff with a focus on key 
transition points? 

• Are sufficient state resources available for 
professional development that supports 
collaboration? 

• Is there effective assignment and use of staff 
strengths to address gaps in program capacity? 

• Is there a state focus on providing evaluation and 
follow-up support? 

• Does a focus exist on using resources equitably? 

• Are discretionary funds allocated according to data- 
identified needs? 

• Is there alignment of federal and state funds with 
state improvement plan goals? 

• Is the structure and staffing of the state education 
agency aligned to improve the capacity of local 
districts and schools to improve student 
performance? 

8. Promote greater flexiUlty in program 
implementation among local districts and 

schools 

Consistency in goals with flexible implementation is 
based on the dual premise that those closest to the 
students know best how to address student needs and 
that they should have the discretion to decide how to 
meet those needs. State education agencies embody this 
belief by building the capacity of local districts to make 
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informed decisions to address local needs. The state 
accomplishes this, in part, by allowing flexibility in 
structure, resource allocation, and program adaptation 
for districts and schools to support core performance 
goals. While the state determines what students should 
know, districts and schools determine what specific 
educational strategies will be utilized to enable student 
success. 

To encourage consistency in goals with flexible 
implementation, states should consider the following 
issues: 

• Does consensus exist among state and district 
leaders on the core mission and values of 
education? 

• Is there agreement with regard to the role of 
special education and other categorical programs to 
enable student success? 

• Are federal opportunities under the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act used to encourage 
districts and schools to utilize consolidated 
planning, schoolwide planning, and inclusion of 
special education services in local and school 
planning processes? 

• Does alignment exist between federal and state 
laws that enable program coordination and 
flexibility? 

• Has the state developed structures enabling 
districts and schools to pool resources as permitted 
under federal law? 

• Has the state developed and disseminated guidance 
to local districts on how to coordinate programs 
and combine funds? 

• Are state auditors trained on how to monitor 
collaborative program funds appropriately? 

Additional probes to promote local flexibility 
include: 

• Is the state education agency budget developed in a 
holistic manner that is consistent with the state 
mission? 

• Are state program accountability requirements 
developed such that they do not create barriers to 
combining funds? 

• Do program accountability requirements focus on 
student performance more than on process 
compliance? 

• Does the state education agency encourage local 
school districts to use federal and state resources 
to support district and school improvement? 

• Does the state education agency encourage and 
support innovation and experimentation at the local 
level to promote student achievement? 

• Is site-based management encouraged and 
supported through state funding and regulatory 
mechanisms? 
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States can strengthen their systems of providing 
services and supports to districts and schools by 
focusing on two goals: creating unified systems to serve 
all students, including diverse learners; and building 
their internal and external capacity to provide support 
to districts and schools. 

State education agencies that develop unified 
frameworks for providing effective services and 
supports to local districts address barriers to student 
learning. Unified systems connect early childcare, 
health services, extended learning, and other 
community-based systems with public schooling to 
address both the academic and non-academic barriers 
to student performance. Such systems also create 
explicit connections between general education and 
categorical programs that address barriers to high 
performance. High levels of communication and 
collaboration also characterize such systems. State 
education agencies that exemplify unified systems 
promote one educational system that includes diverse 
learners. The education of students eligible for 
categorical programs, such as special, bilingual, and 
migrant education, occurs as part of one educational 
system that serves and expects ail students to excel. 

States desiring to create more unified systems for 
providing services and supports to districts and schools 
can consider the following probes: 

• Does the state plan to improve student 
performance respond to diverse learners eligible for 
special. English language acquisition, 
compensatory, and other educational services? 

• Does coordination exist between English language 
learner services and programs offering services for 
students with special needs, such as special 
education and Title 1? 

• Does the state have the capacity to provide a 
comprehensive array of technical assistance 
supports needed at the local level to integrate 
services for all students? 

• Is there interoffice coordination and assignment of 
fiscal responsibility to support the implementation 
of statewide initiatives to benefit all students? 

• Are policies and regulations in general, special, 
compensatory. English as a second language, and 
other education programs shared with districts and 
schools in the context of the statewide plan for 
student improvement? 

• Does the state jointly monitor and offer technical 
assistance to districts and schools across 
educational programs? 
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• Does the state education agency work in cross- 
agency teams across educational programs to 
support student achievement? 

• Does the state education agency work with other 
state agencies to provide services to children? 

• Does the state encourage districts to use 
consolidated planning to better serve all groups of 
students, including those with disabilities? 

• Does the state encourage schools to use the school- 
improvement process to better serve all groups of 
students, including students with disabilities? 

An additional concern for states seeking to improve 
their systems of support to districts and schools is 
building their capacity to deliver technical assistance 
and professional development. As the demand for site- 
based technical assistance and professional 
development increases, particularly for low-performing 
schools, many states have reallocated existing staff to 
regional offices to provide support in the field. Several 
states have also expanded regional institutions to 
provide needed support. Many states rely on 
partnerships with institutions of higher education and 
professional networks to improve the instructional 
capacity of schools. These networks often have focused 
on improving the knowledge and skills of participants, 
deploying cadres of teachers who can offer assistance to 
others, and developing and disseminating specific 
curriculum products. 

As states consider ways to strengthen their 
capacities to support districts and schools, several 
issues should be considered. 

• Is there adequate infrastructure capacity at the 
state level to support effective services? 

• Can regional institutions be established or 
expanded to provide services to districts and 
schools, especially low-performing schools? 

• Can the state build or enhance a network of 
teachers, other education experts, schools, or 
districts to build professional capacity tied to 
reform? 

• Does the state work with professional associations 
and institutions of higher education to provide 
professional development for staff? 

• Does the state work with professional associations 
and institutions of higher education to develop 
instructional policies and curriculum-related 
supports? Have these included developing 
curriculum tools to improve early literacy and 
guidelines for accommodations to support students 
with special needs? 

• Does the state make funding for services contingent 
on external providers following state standards for 
professional development? 

• Does the state’s regional infrastructure have 
adequate resources, knowledge, and staff to provide 



professional development, technical assistance, and 
other assigned responsibilities? 

• Do the regional institutions use high-quality 
professional development and technical assistance 
models? 

• Does the state share responsibility with local 
districts for providing assistance to schools, 
particularly low-performing schools? 

• Does the state work collectively with other 
technical assistance providers to provide needed 
support? 

• Can districts and schools easily access state- 
supported technical assistance opportunities to 
improve their performance? 

10. Foster strategic partnerships with 
family and community-based organizations 
to better address academic and non- 
academic barriers to student performance 

Effective state education agencies recognize the 
strengths of families and community partnerships and 
utilize them to improve student outcomes. In particular, 
they recognize that partnerships with families and 
communities can promote access to more diverse and 
equitable educational opportunities; and help 
communities understand that support for education 
should be viewed as an investment, not just a cost. 
Additional benefits of such partnerships can include 
improving the management and delivery of instruction, 
strengthening educators’ professional skills; supporting 
seamless transitions from school to work and 
postsecondary education, and expanding community- 
based teaching and learning. 

State education agencies that envision a 
partnership with families and communities as an 
opportunity to strengthen their delivery of services to 
students with special needs can consider several issues: 

• Are families and communities active partners in 
state-initiated activities, such as planning 
processes, and public comment opportunities? 

• Are training opportunities and the dissemination of 
information offered in a variety of languages and 
formats? 

• Are families and stakeholders engaged in state 
partnerships for student success reflective of the 
diversity of the state’s student population? If not, 
what strategies can be employed to enhance the 
participation of underrepresented groups? 

• Does the state have a vision for how family and 
community stakeholders should partner with the 
state to support student success? Was this vision 
developed collaboratively among stakeholders? 

• Should the state develop a plan to foster strategic 
partnerships with families and community 
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stakeholders for student success? If so, how should 
critical stakeholders (e.g., educators, business, 
family, and community stakeholders) be included in 
this partnership? How will success be measured? 

• Do families and community members participate in 
the state’s self-assessment process, advisory 
panels, steering committees, and in the 
development of performance goals and indicators? 

Additional probes for states to consider in their 

efforts to strengthen partnerships for student success 

include: 

• Is there a well-publicized and widely understood 
structure for ongoing communication between the 
state education agency and families and advocacy 
groups? 

• Does the state conduct joint training and planning 
activities in collaboration with families and 
advocacy organizations? 

• Does state-sponsored training and information 
dissemination address the identified needs of 
families, guardians, youth, and staff? 

• Are families and guardians offered training in 
procedural safeguards and the process of referral, 
identification, eligibility determination, and 
individualized education plan / individualized family 
services plan development and placement? 

• Does the state utilize results from family and 
student surveys and other community-driven data 
for state decision-making, compliance, and program 
improvement? 





W hat can school districts do to enable all schools, 
particularly high poverty ones, to better serve 
students with and at risk of developing disabilities? 
Based on research completed for the Students with 
Disabilities in High Poverty Schools Project and other 
resources, including the District Levei Performance 
Descriptors and Giossary for Kentucky’s Standards and 
Indicators for Schooi Improvement, school districts can 
consider a number of strategies. In particular, they can: 

1. Encourage a common expectation of student success; 

2. Examine the characteristics of students with and at 
risk of developing disabilities in the district, 
particularly in high poverty schools, and service 
delivery systems; 

3. Focus on prevention, early intervention, and 
providing access to the general education 
curriculum for all learners; 

4. Use professional development to deepen teacher 
skills and instructional leadership; 

5. Reorganize and allocate resources to better address 
the needs of all students; 

6. Improve alignment between curriculum and 
instruction with state and local standards for all 
learners; 

7. Facilitate data-informed decision-making and 
continuous improvement; 

8. Strengthen systems for providing supports to 
schools; 

9. Foster strategic partnerships with families and 
communities to enable student achievement; and 

10. Create stronger incentives for student excellence 
and for closing the achievement gap. 

A description of each of these themes and questions 
for local school district reflection follow. 

1 . Encourage a common expectation of 

student success 

A common vision that all students can succeed if 
provided effective instruction is fundamental to 
improving opportunities for students with and at risk of 
developing disabilities, particularly in high poverty 
schools. Among districts demonstrating high 
expectations for all students, leaders cultivate shared 



beliefs throughout the district that all students can 
succeed. They make decisions in accordance with the 
belief that all children, regardless of their racial, socio- 
economic or language differences, have the capacity to 
learn and succeed at high academic levels. Leaders in 
school districts striving for common student success 
believe that it is the responsibility of adults in the 
district to ensure that all children succeed academically. 
Toward this end, district leadership regularly 
communicates this belief to community stakeholders 
(families, students, businesses, and others). The district 
also shares with stakeholders its progress in bringing its 
mission to fruition. 

Districts demonstrating high expectations for all 
students align their mission of student excellence to 
their decision-making process. District leadership 
focuses the staff and larger community on connecting 
the mission and its beliefs to the design of instructional 
programs. Decisions regarding support for student 
academic performance are based on an ongoing analysis 
of assessment data and other indicators of student 
performance. In particular, district leadership analyzes 
available data on academic achievement by income 
level, race, gender, language, and disability to identify 
inequities in student outcomes. Moreover, leadership 
works aggressively with all stakeholders to eliminate 
any inequities. The district also communicates to the 
public gaps in achievement, its efforts to remedy them, 
and its ongoing progress. 

School districts with high expectations for all 
students, including diverse learners, also have an 
intentional focus on student achievement at all levels. 
The board of education ensures that the district 
improvement plan supports the common belief that 
students can meet high standards, and it consistently 
focuses on the academic performance of all children, 
including diverse learners. The superintendent’s primary 
role is to keep the main focus of the district on 
excellence in learning that closes the achievement gap; 
the primary role of the central office is to support and 
assist principals and teachers in educating all students. 
A “no excuses” spirit pervades district and community 
efforts to close gaps in achievement. 

To foster a common vision that all students can 
excel, school districts can consider the following probes: 
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• Has the district developed a vision of student 
excellence? Does the vision include the high 
achievement of students with disabilities? 

• Is there a common vision among district 
stakeholders (school board, superintendent, central 
office staff including categorical program staff, 
principals, teachers, other school personnel, 
families, business leaders, and others) that all 
students can succeed? 

• Does the district communicate its vision and 
progress toward its mission effectively to all groups 
of stakeholders? 

• Does the district regularly report to the public its 
progress in enabling all students, including diverse 
learners, to achieve at high levels? 

• Is student learning the primary focus of district 
operations? Are district leadership decisions 
focused on student academic performance? 

• Does the district’s vision for student excellence 
inform the design of its instructional program? 

• Are decisions regarding support for student 
academic performance based on an ongoing 
analysis of assessment data and other indicators of 
student performance? Do such decisions include 
diverse learners? 

• Does the district hold itself accountable to the 
community at large for the progress of students? If 
so. how? 

2 . Examine the characterfsttcs of students 
with and at risk of developing disabilities in 
the district, particularly in high poverty 
schools, and service delivery systems 

A district committed to improving the educational 
experiences of students with and at risk of developing 
disabilities should begin by examining the 
characteristics of such students in their district and the 
delivery of services to them. This includes an 
examination of the demographics and learning 
characteristics of students, their experiences in general 
and special education, their current level of 
performance, and an examination of the instructional 
approaches utilized with them. This examination also 
warrants an analysis of the skills and competencies of 
staff responsible for providing services to students 
before and after special education classification. Toward 
these ends, local education agencies can consider the 
following questions: 

• What percentage of the district’s student body is 
eligible for special education services? What is the 
distribution of disabilities across this population 
and by grade level? 



• What are the patterns of special education 
eligibility among the district’s major ethnic groups 
and English language learners? 

• In what grades and for what predominant reasons 
are students referred to special education? Do 
these patterns vary by student, classroom, or 
school characteristics? If so. what characteristics 
vary? 

• How are students with disabilities served 
educationally (i.e., in inclusive or separate settings; 
public or private placements)? Does this vary by 
student or school characteristics? 

• Are data on performance indicators disaggregated 
by student race, ethnicity. English language 
proficiency, disability status and/or income? 

• What is the performance of students with 
disabilities relative to students without disabilities? 
What is the performance of sub-groups of students 
with disabilities relative to one another? 

• What are the competencies of the instructional staff 
providing services to students with and at risk of 
developing disabilities? What instructional 
approaches are utilized? 

• Are teachers serving diverse learners highly 
skilled? Has assigned staff in general, 
compensatory, bilingual (or English as a second 
language), and special education received 
specialized training to provide differentiated 
instruction? 

• Do any outliers of success or failure among 
students with or at risk of having disabilities 
emerge among schools with available data? 

Local districts can rely on child-count and self- 
assessment data prepared for their state departments of 
education to help address many of the aforementioned 
questions. Disaggregated achievement data from local 
and state assessments and other indicators can assist in 
identifying patterns and potential gaps in achievement 
among student groups as well. An examination of the 
experiences of diverse learners throughout the district 
will also prove critical in identifying schools that are 
successful at serving all groups of students, including 
culturally diverse and economically disadvantaged 
students. These real-life successes will prove critical in 
expanding the belief that all students can succeed. Staff 
at these sites can share invaluable expertise with lower 
performing schools seeking to improve their capacity to 
serve diverse learners. 
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3. Focus on prevention, early intervention, 

and providing access to the general 
education curriculum for all learners 

Districts seeking to better serve students with and 
at risk of developing disabilities focus on providing 
effective prevention and early intervention services, 
particularly to support literacy and student behavior. 
Such districts also focus their efforts on ensuring access 
to the general education curriculum for all students to 
minimize inappropriate referrals to special education 
and to deliver quality services to those with identified 
disabilities. Toward these ends, districts engage in a 
variety of efforts to ensure that the instructional 
program of their schools actively engages all students to 
improve their performance. 

Districts that focus on prevention and early 
intervention utilize school guidance, federal and state 
programs, and partnerships with community-based 
providers to strengthen structures for providing all 
students access to the general curriculum. Districts 
require schools to better utilize existing resources to 
broaden access to the curriculum. Central office staff 
regularly monitor school practices to ensure that 
students are provided a variety of opportunities to 
receive additional instruction to support their learning. 
For example, districts can facilitate the design of 
extended learning services to promote student 
achievement and monitor procedures for low-performing 
students participating in such programs. 

Additionally, districts that focus on prevention and 
early intervention strengthen organizational structures 
and instructional practices to reduce barriers to 
learning. For example, districts can assist schools in the 
identification, selection, and acquisition of instructional 
resources that are developmentally appropriate for 
students. Districts can also provide schools with an 
array of printed and electronic instructional materials 
and resources that promote active learning and train 
staff on their use. Additionally, districts can develop 
processes to identify and provide ongoing support for 
students who experience learning problems. These can 
include processes that coordinate with community 
agencies to identify and refer students to health and 
social services and ongoing professional development 
for staff that articulates the impact of cultural 
differences, language, and disability on learning. 

Districts that maximize access to the general 
education curriculum for all learners also ensure that 
students have access to effective reading and behavioral 
interventions prior to and after special education 
referrals. Districts often provide training and assistance 
for school sites to develop effective instructional 
support teams that provide interventions for students 
experiencing educational or behavioral difficulties. 
Central office staff should understand that a focus on 
early literacy and behavior management can pay large 



dividends by addressing student needs early, preventing 
inappropriate special education referrals, and 
identifying students in need of more intensive 
interventions. In turn, districts work with schools to use 
research-based strategies for addressing identified gaps, 
particularly in reading and social skills. 

A number of probes are available to districts 
seeking to broaden access to the general education 
curriculum for all students by employing effective 
prevention and early intervention practices: 

• Does the local board have a written policy that 
ensures all students have equal access to the entire 
curriculum? Does the board monitor and evaluate 
the effectiveness of this policy? 

• Are instructional resources within the district 
sufficient to effectively deliver the curriculum? 

• Does the district have a process for identifying and 
providing ongoing support for students who 
experience learning problems? 

• Does central office staff monitor school practices to 
ensure that low performing students are provided 
opportunities to receive additional instruction? 

• Does the district provide a variety of instructional 
materials and resources to promote active 
learning? 

• Does the district have written policies and 
processes for coordinating with community 
agencies to refer students to health and social 
services? 

• Has the district developed policies and procedures 
for utilizing extended learning to provide more time 
on task for low-performing students? Are students 
with disabilities included? 

• Does the district provide training and assistance for 
school sites to develop instructional support teams? 

• Does the district provide ongoing professional 
development for staff on the impact of cultural 
differences. language and disability on learning? 

• Does the district rely on research-based 
approaches to assist school districts in addressing 
gaps in achievement? 

• Is central office staff up to date regarding best 
practices, particularly regarding literacy and 
behavior support throughout the student age-span? 
Are all program staffs (general, special, bilingual, 
migrant, and homeless education) informed of best 
practices? 

• Does the district provide or sponsor systemic 
professional development opportunities for 
educators and administrators on the effective 
components of reading instruction and positive 
behavior supports? 

• Does the district provide information and 
assistance to local schools on more intensive 
practices and interventions to assist students with 
persistent challenges? 












4. Use ppofessiQi»l development to 
deepen teacher skUs and instructional 
leadership 



Districts seeking to improve the educational 
experiences of diverse learners devote substantial time 
and resources to enhance the core instructional skills of 
staff. They begin by recruiting teachers who are fully 
certified to fill existing vacancies and by emphasizing 
the possession and effective use of content knowledge 
and communication skills in their application process. 
They also invest in providing research-based, results- 
driven professional development opportunities that 
support the long-term professional growth needs of 
staff. The district ensures that instructional staff has 
access to curriculum-related materials and the training 
necessary to use these materials. District leaderships 
also develops an intentional plan for building 
instructional capacity through professional 
development, particularly for serving students with and 
at risk of developing disabilities. All teachers, including 
special educators, participate in ongoing, job-embedded 
professional development that updates their content 
knowledge and professional practices. 

Districts should support the long-term professional 
growth needs of administrators as well. Central office 
staff work with school administrators to develop their 
capacity to facilitate school improvement and perform 
as instructional leaders. Districts provide opportunities 
for administrators to develop skills related to budget 
development and monitoring, personnel selection, and 
teacher induction. They also create teams of leaders in 
every school and across every level of the district whose 
collaboration provides professional development for 
members. Additionally, districts rely on administrators 
to support and monitor the professional development of 
staff and implement performance-based evaluation 
procedures for professional development. In particular, 
district policy and practice requires teachers to provide 
evidence of using effective and varied instructional 
strategies; aligning instructional strategies with school, 
district and state learning goals; utilizing appropriate 
technology; discussing student work and collaborating 
with others; communicating with families; and holding 
high academic and behavioral expectations for all 
students. 

To improve the capacities of educational 
administrators and staff to provide effective services to 
diverse learners, districts can consider the following 
probes: 

• Does the district work with institutions of higher 
education to coordinate pre-service teacher 
education programs with the needs of all students 
within the district? 
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• Does the district only hire fully certified teaching 
staff? If not, what strategies are in place to 
increase certification? Are they effective? 

• Are professional development opportunities 
provided by the district research-based and results- 
driven? Do they conform to state or local standards 
for professional development? 

• Does the district have a plan for staff development 
that is aligned with the learning needs of all 
students? 

• Are professional development opportunities 
evaluated for efficacy and implementation on a 
regular basis? Does feedback on prior opportunities 
inform the development of emerging opportunities? 

• Does the district provide joint in-service and 
professional development opportunities for staff 
across general and categorical education programs? 

• Are special educators included in content-based 
professional development opportunities sponsored 
by the district, particularly to support literacy? 

• Are general educators included in district or 
regionally sponsored professional development 
opportunities on the topics of behavioral supports? 

• Do professional development opportunities for 
special educators focus on improving instruction as 
opposed to paperwork compliance? 

• Does the district provide opportunities for 
administrators to develop skills related to budget 
development, monitoring, personnel selection, and 
teacher induction? 

5. Reorganize and allocate resources to 
better address tlie needs of ail students 



Aligning fiscal, human, and material resources to 
address student needs enables districts to better 
respond to all students. In particular, aligning resources 
to student needs via consolidated planning enables the 
pooling of federal and state funds to support the broader 
implementation of research-based practices. Districts 
should also consider redesigning their school budgeting 
systems to provide school sites with budget authority 
based on per pupil formulas that include adjustments 
for different student needs. Budget flexibility at the 
school level is critical because campuses need the 
authority to reallocate school resources— particularly 
school personnel resources — to the needs of their 
school improvement plans. Districts should also afford 
schools the authority to recruit, select, train, and 
supervise all professional personnel. 

In districts focused on improving outcomes among 
all learners, the organization of the district maximizes 
time, space, and other resources to make the most of 
teaching and learning. The district assigns staff to 
schools to address specific student needs. The district 
also takes full advantage of opportunities for sharing 
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resources, mentoring, and collaborating with 
administrators and teachers. School boards analyze 
funding and other resource requests to ensure that the 
requests are tied to the school’s identified priority 
needs. State and federal program resources, including 
Title I and IDEA, are allocated and integrated to address 
student needs identified by the district. All categorical 
funds are aligned with student performance and are 
reallocated as necessary to support specific student 
needs. 

Similar to the school improvement process, the 
district takes stock of its resources and performance, 
and then realigns itself to better address the needs of 
schools relative to improving student performance. 
Reorganization and reallocation typically emphasize 
program coordination, particularly among categorical 
programs, such that the delivery of services to schools 
and students is seamless and based on identified needs 
rather than streams of funding. 

To better address the needs of diverse learners, 
particularly in high poverty schools, districts can 
consider the following: 

• Is there a structure for interagency coordination at 
the district level that encourages vertical and 
horizontal collaboration among staff and divisions? 

• Is there evidence of coordination among special 
education. Title I, and other federal programs at the 
district level to remove categorical barriers to 
service delivery and maximize the effective use of 
resources? 

• Does coordination exist between English language 
learner services and programs offering services for 
students with special needs, such as special 
education and Title I? 

• Is there interoffice coordination and assignment of 
fiscal responsibility to support the implementation 
of districtwide initiatives across programs, such as 
improved reading? 

• Is there interagency coordination and assignment of 
fiscal responsibility to support student services, 
particularly for delivering services to children with 
disabilities, across local departments of education, 
social services, health, and mental health? 

• If there has been increased collaboration, has it 
resulted in improved student outcomes? 

District reorganization and reallocation of 
resources to better address student needs places a 
premium on effective communication and equity in 
service delivery. Toward these ends, additional probes 
for districts to consider include: 

• Does the district model how to integrate services 
that benefit all students? 

• Is there vertical communication across staff with a 
focus on key transition points? 



• Are sufficient resources available for professional 
development that supports collaboration? 

• Is there effective assignment and use of staff 
strengths to address gaps in program capacity? 

• Is there a district focus on providing evaluation and 
follow-up support? 

• Does a focus exist on using resources equitably? 

• Are discretionary funds allocated according to data- 
identified needs? 

• Is there an alignment of federal and state funds 
with district improvement plan goals? 

• Is the structure and staffing of the local education 
agency aligned to improve the capacity of districts 
and schools to improve student performance? 

Among districts encouraging site-based 
management to address student needs, leadership 
provides a process for the development and the 
implementation of school site policy based on 
anticipated school needs. More specifically, district 
leadership consistently supports the formation, training, 
and effective implementation of effective school-based 
decision-making. The district leadership serves as an 
active facilitator for board and school site-based council 
cooperation, focusing efforts on anticipated needs. 
District leadership consistently communicates 
information about school-based decision-making (e.g., 
state laws, and best practices) to school-based decision- 
making councils, the board of education, and the 
community. Probes for districts to consider include: 

• Does consensus exist among district leaders on the 
core mission and values of education? 

• Is there agreement regarding the role of special 
education and other categorical services to enable 
student success? 

• Is there utilization of federal opportunities under 
the Elementary and Secondary Education Act to 
encourage districts and schools to utilize 
consolidated planning, schoolwide planning, and 
inclusion of special education in district and school 
planning processes? 

• Has the district developed structures to enable 
schools to pool resources permitted under federal 
law? 

• Is the district budget developed in a holistic matter 
that is consistent with its mission? 

• Do local program accountability requirements focus 
on student performance more than process 
compliance? 

• Does the district encourage local schools to use 
federal and state resources to support school 
improvement? 

• Does the district encourage and support innovation 
and experimentation at the school level to promote 
student achievement? 
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• Is site-based management encouraged and 

supported through district funding and regulatory 

mechanisms? 

6. improve aflgnment between cumculum 
ind insirucilon with state ami ioca! 

standards lor all learners 

Developing and aligning curriculum and instruction 
is a necessary component of district efforts to improve 
educational opportunities for diverse learners. Teachers 
in one grade must know what their peers in prior and 
subsequent grades are teaching. The alignment of 
curriculum enables the development of focused and 
coherent practices for the delivery of instruction within 
the curriculum. Specific practices for aligning the 
curriculum with instruction can include the development 
of benchmark targets for all grades in core subjects and 
a data-driven instructional reform framework for 
targeting additional time on task in weak performance 
areas. Teachers in districts with aligned curriculum and 
instructional practices are not left to flounder under 
increased expectations. Pressure to perform according 
to new accountability expectations is always 
accompanied by district support. 

Effective districts initiate and facilitate discussions 
among schools regarding curriculum standards to 
ensure that instruction is tied to state standards. 
Districts also initiate and facilitate discussions between 
and among schools in the district in order to eliminate 
unnecessary overlaps in the curriculum and to close 
curriculum gaps. Such districts also demonstrate 
vertical communication with an intentional focus on key 
curriculum transition points within grade configurations 
(e.g., from primary to middle school, and from middle to 
high school). They put into place systemic processes for 
monitoring, evaluating, and reviewing the curriculum. 

To further facilitate alignment between curriculum 
and instruction, districts synthesize and share research 
and best practices with local schools in user-friendly 
formats such as brochures or videos. School districts also 
consider the effectiveness of research-based strategies on 
the achievement of diverse learners and promote 
approaches that benefit all students. District leadership 
ensures that all instructional staff has access to 
curriculum related materials. District leadership also 
demonstrates extensive knowledge of the state’s 
standard s-based curriculum documents and national 
standards, and provides assistance to school staff for 
their use. Additionally, district leadership ensures that all 
staff members have access to and are trained to use the 
state’s curriculum documents, national standards, and 
other curriculum-related materials and data resources. 

School districts aiming to improve the achievement 
of their diverse learners by better aligning instruction to 
the curriculum can consider the following probes: 



• Has the district developed specific curriculum 
frameworks or other supporting documents with 
examples of how standards can be applied to 
instructional practice? 

• Do these tools suggest accommodations for 
instructing diverse learners? 

• Are guidelines for accommodations and 
modifications in curriculum and assessment to 
support students with special needs clear and 
widely understood among district and school staff? 

• Has the district established or does it have access 
to resource banks of materials and instructional 
tools? Has it encouraged relationships with national 
curriculum projects or programs to improve local 
practice? 

• Does the district have (or has it adopted) well- 
articulated standards for curriculum and 
instructional materials that are aligned with 
student content and performance standards? 

• Does the district provide sufficient guidance about 
curriculum and instructional materials to local 
schools and their staff? 

• Is an effective process in place to monitor, 
evaluate, and review efforts to improve curriculum 
instructional capacity? 

7. Facilitate data-uifomn^ decision-making 
and continuous improvement 

Administrators and teachers need to be able to 
translate information on the performance of students, 
including students with disabilities, into appropriate 
actions for school improvement. In particular, 
practitioners need to understand what the results of 
student assessments mean for informing instructional 
practice. To enable this, district staff must continuously 
analyze disaggregated data to identify curriculum gaps 
for instructional implications. Additionally, district staff 
should facilitate opportunities for school staff, school- 
based teams, and stakeholders to meet and analyze the 
results of multiple assessments to identify gaps in 
curriculum and instruction for all schools. 

To enable data-based decision-making, districts 
must also maintain accurate record systems that 
provide timely information pertinent to students’ 
academic and educational development. Multiple 
sources of data should be reflected in such systems. 
Districts should also provide ongoing support and 
services to schools for the effective analysis of student 
achievement data. Finally, districts’ use of data for 
program improvement should reflect a commitment to 
continuous improvement that focuses on evaluating and 
improving all district-level activities. 

To facilitate data-informed decision-making among 
schools, districts can consider several key questions. 
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• Does the district have a comprehensive information 
management system in place? Are students with 
disabilities included in this system? 

• Does the district have an accurate student record 
keeping system? 

• Does the district provide clear and reliable 
information on the progress of all students and 
schools? 

• Has the district developed an organized data 
system that promotes early identification of 
problems? 

• Does the district have a strategy for helping schools 
translate information generated by state and local 
accountability and assessment programs into 
improved practice? 

• Does the district assist local schools in targeting 
instruction to address gaps in performance? 

• Does the district provide training or resources to 
schools on how to utilize data for program 
improvement? 

• Do teachers and administrators have the knowledge 
and skills to translate performance data into 
appropriate action? 

• Are education personnel able to translate the 
scores of students with disabilities and English 
language learners into action? Can the scores of 
accommodated test-takers be translated into 
action? 

• Are special educators and instructors of English 
language services afforded opportunities to 
understand the relevance of performance data for 
modifying instruction? 

• Does the district conduct ongoing needs 
assessments, evaluations, and planning activities 
that include categorical programs and special 
education? 

• Are data sources aligned with program and 
instructional objectives? 

• Has the district developed a system where 
continuous progress monitoring is an ongoing, 
multiple-measurement strategy? 

• Does the culture of the school district promote 
improvement as part of the daily work of all 
systems and sub-systems of the organization? 

• Are policies, processes, and programs revised when 
their impact on student performance is unclear or 
ineffective? If yes. give examples. 

S. Streiiitiisn systems tw providing 

supports to schools 

To help schools make effective decisions about best 

practices for campus improvement that benefit all 

students, districts can strengthen their systems for 

providing support to schools. For example, districts can 



provide resources for schools and their staff to regularly 
share successes that improve learning for all students. 
Districts can also provide opportunities for teachers, 
including general and special educators, to collaborate 
across content area and grade level. Ideally, district 
leaders will work with school personnel to develop a 
vision of staff learning focused on student outcomes and 
to implement this vision. 

Districts often strengthen their systems of supports 
to schools by developing unified frameworks for 
providing services to address barriers to student 
learning. Unified systems connect early childcare, 
health services, extended learning, and other 
community-based systems with public schooling to 
address both academic and non-academic barriers to 
student performance. Such systems also create explicit 
connections between general education and categorical 
programs that address barriers to performance. High 
levels of communication and collaboration characterize 
such systems. School districts that exemplily unified 
systems promote one educational system that includes 
diverse learners. The education of students eligible for 
categorical programs such as special, bilingual, and 
migrant education occurs as part of one educational 
system that expects all students to succeed. 

Districts with strong systems of support for school 
improvement include central office staff with the 
expertise and time to offer ongoing professional 
development and technical assistance to local schools. 
The superintendent and district leadership share their 
skills in the areas of academic performance, learning 
environment efficiency, and instruction of diverse 
learners. District leadership regularly leads staff and 
other stakeholders in reviews of curriculum documents 
and assessment results. Principals also demonstrate 
instructional leadership. Many districts also partner 
with regional technical assistance providers, 
professional networks, and institutions of higher 
education to provide supports to schools. These 
partnerships frequently focus on improving the 
knowledge and skills of educators, deploying cadres of 
teachers who offer assistance to others, or developing 
and disseminating specific curriculum products to 
improve student learning. 

As districts consider ways to strengthen their 
systems of support to schools through program 
coordination and technical assistance, several issues 
should be considered. 

• Does the district plan to improve student 
performance respond to diverse learners eligible for 
special. English language learner, compensatory, 
and other education programs? 

• Does coordination exist between English language 
learner services and programs offering services for 
students with special needs, such as special 
education and Title I? 
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• Does the district have the capacity to provide a 
comprehensive array of technical assistance at the 
local level to integrate services for all students? 

• Is there interoffice coordination and assignment of 
fiscal responsibility to support the implementation 
of districtwide initiatives that benefit all students 
across all programs? 

• Are policies and regulations in general special 
compensatory, English as a second language, and 
other education programs shared with schools in 
the context of the district-wide plan for student 
improvement? 

• Does the district work with other local agencies to 
provide coordinated services to children? 

• Does the district encourage schools to use the 
school-improvement process to better serve all 
groups of students, including students with 
disabilities? 

• Do district leaders and central office staff respond 
to the professional development and technical 
assistance needs of local schools, particularly high 
poverty ones? 

• Does the district work with professional 
associations and institutions of higher education to 
provide professional development for staff that 
meets the needs of diverse learners? 

• Does the district work collectively with regional 
technical assistance providers to provide needed 
support? 

• Can schools easily access available technical 
assistance to improve their performance? 

9. Foster strategic partnerships with 
families and communities to enable student 
achievement 

Districts attempting to close the achievement gap 
recognize the strengths of families and community 
partnerships to promote student success. In particular, 
they recognize that partnerships with families and 
communities can promote access to more diverse and 
equitable educational opportunities, advance a common 
understanding that educational improvement is hard 
work, and help communities understand that support for 
education should be viewed as an investment not just a 
cost. Districts that embrace the strengths of families 
and communities create alliances with various 
organizations and entities that assist schools in 
improving outcomes for all groups of students. In 
particular, such districts engage families and the public 
by informing them of the core elements of the district’s 
accountability system, the need for new strategies to 
raise student achievement, school-based decision- 
making, and student achievement results. This 
engagement process includes a description of how the 



district and local schools respond to the needs of 
diverse learners, including students with disabilities. 

Districts that cultivate strategic partnerships work 
with families and community groups to remove barriers 
to student success. In such districts, families and the 
community are active partners in the educational 
process, and they work together with school district 
staff to promote programs and services for all students. 
Toward this end, the district intentionally involves 
families in significant ways to support student learning 
and to improve academic performance and expectations. 
In particular, the district works with schools to 
encourage a school climate in which families and 
guardians are welcome and their assistance is 
continually sought; it sponsors ongoing programs that 
promote interactions with families regarding student 
learning; and it provides ongoing opportunities for 
families to learn about curricular programs in all 
subject areas. Additionally, such districts develop 
productive partnerships with community organizations 
and businesses and seek community resources to 
enhance district achievement goals. For example, such 
districts may partner with local social service agencies 
and family groups to notily families of available child 
mental health services in the community. Such districts 
may also partner with local businesses to provide job- 
shadowing experiences for children or raise funds for 
educational purposes. 

Districts that envision partnerships with families 
and communities as opportunities to strengthen their 
delivery of services to students should consider several 
issues: 

• Are families and communities active partners in 
planning processes and public comment 
opportunities? 

• Are training opportunities and the dissemination of 
information offered in a variety of languages and 
formats? 

• Are families and stakeholders engaged in district 
partnerships for student success reflective of the 
diversity of the district’s student population? If not, 
what strategies can be employed to enhance the 
participation of underrepresented groups? 

• Does the district have a vision for how family and 
community stakeholders should partner with it to 
support student success? Was this vision developed 
collaboratively among stakeholders? 

• Do families and community members participate in 
the district’s self-assessment process, advisory 
panels, and in the development of performance 
goals and indicators? 

• Is there a well-publicized and widely understood 
structure for ongoing communication between the 
district and families, advocacy groups, and the 
public? 
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• Does ihe dlsirlcl effecllvely pariner wlih business 
Interesls lo enhance learning opponunllles for 
children? 

• Does dlstrlci-sponsored training and Information 
dissemination address the Identified needs of 
families, guardians, youth, and staff? 

• Are families and guardians offered training In 
procedural safeguards or the processes of referral. 
Identification, eligibility determination, and 
Individualized education plans / Individualized 
family services plan development and placement? 

• Does the district utilize results from family and 
student surveys and other community-driven data, 
for district declslon-maklng, compliance, and 
program Improvement? 

10. Create stronger incentives for student 
excellence and for closing the achievement 
gap 

Districts aiming to close the achievement gap must 
develop local accountability practices that make local 
staff accountable for educational equity and student 
achievement. District-level practices for holding staff 
accountable, for student performance include regular 
superintendents meetings with principals to discuss 
student achievement and plans for remediation (if 
needed); regular school and classroom observation by 
central office staff: evaluation of teachers based on their 
success in teaching children; and multiple evaluation 
strategies to continuously monitor and modify 
instruction to meet student needs. Additional strategies 
that districts can undertake include facilitating teams of 
leaders in every school and across every level of the 
district; ensuring that time is protected and allocated 
for teachers to focus on curricular and instructional 
issues; and providing incentives for highly effective 
teachers to accept assignments in lower performing 
schools. 

To facilitate greater accountability, districts 
coordinate the implementation of the state 
accountability program at the local level. Toward this 
end, a district provides timely and comprehensive 
information regarding the state accountability program, 
the purposes of assessment, and a calendar for testing 
implementation to all stakeholders. The district also 
communicates to all stakeholders its commitment to the 
appropriate assessment of student learning, including 
the use of testing accommodations and modifications for 
students with disabilities. In addition, the district 
develops a comprehensive district assessment policy 
that requires rigor, frequency, and alignment in 
classroom assessments. The district communicates that 
performance standards should be evident in classrooms 
and observable in student work. It is also essential that 
district accountability systems include incentives to 
promote high student performance across multiple 



indicators of student performance, including graduation 
rates, attendance, citizenship, and behavior. 

To strengthen incentives for student excellence and 
closing the achievement gap. districts can consider a 
number of issues relative to their student accountability 
system. 

• Does the current system envision that all students 
in each subgroup — economically disadvantaged, 
students from major racial and ethnic groups, 
students with disabilities, and students with limited 
English proficiency — will meet or exceed state 
standards for achievement? 

• Is there a common vision, developed by a cross- 
section of stakeholders (families, teachers, 
administrators, and community members) of what 
all students should know and be able to do by 
subject and grade level? 

• Is the district’s assessment for accountability 
purposes, if separate from the state assessment, 
aligned with state standards? 

• Is disaggregated performance data on student 
achievement by subgroup shared with local 
schools? 

• Is the achievement of schools and students valued 
and publicly celebrated? How does the district 
recognize high-performing schools? 

• How does the district sanction low-performing 
schools? What strategy does the district employ to 
improve the performance of underperforming 
schools? 

• Are alternative assessments for students with 
disabilities unable to participate in the standard 
assessment aligned with state and district 
expectations for student performance? 

• Are accommodations for diverse learners to 
participate in state and local assessments 
standardized and articulated by the district to local 
schools? Are these accommodations aligned with 
those utilized in the classroom? 

• Are the test scores of all students included in the 
district’s accountability system, including those of 
students with disabilities and English language 
learners? 

• How can the district’s accountability system and its 
adoption of the state framework be improved to 
enable greater success among students with or at 
risk of developing disabilities? 
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W hat can schools, particularly high poverty ones, do 
to better serve students with and at risk of 
developing disabilities? Based on research completed for 
the Students with Disabilities in High Poverty Schools 
Research Project and other resources, including the 
School Level Performance Descriptors and Glossary 
for Kentucky’s Standards and Indicators for School 
Improvement, schools can consider a number of 
strategies. They can: 

1. Believe that all students can be successful, 
including diverse learners; 

2. Align educational resources to address student 
needs via the school improvement process; 

3. Encourage regular and meaningful communication 
across staff; 

4. Use student data to target continuous 
improvements in learning; 

5. Focus on student-centered learning: 

6. Address academic and non-academic barriers to 
learning; 

7. View families and communities as critical partners 

8. Develop systems for identifying and implementing 
interventions prior to diagnostic testing; 

9. Provide a continuum of services to students eligible 
for special education; and 

10. Use special education to fully integrate students 
into general education. 

A description of each of these themes and probes for 
school self-reflection follow. 

1 . Believe that all students can be 
successful, including diverse learners 



To improve the delivery of services to all learners, 
each of the school’s stakeholders — teachers, 
administrators, families, support personnel, members of 
the community, and students — embraces the belief that 
all students can be academically successful and share a 
sense of accountability for the academic success of 
every student. School leaders and staff minimize the 
role of formal categories or labels, such as special 
education or limited English proficient, in setting 
expectations and Instead set measurable and high goals 
for all students. In particular, school leadership creates 




experiences that foster the belief that all children can 
learn at high levels in order to motivate staff to produce 
continuous improvements in student learning. 

Ultimately, school-based staff understand that 
standards-based reform, if aligned and implemented 
properly in a climate of high expectations for all 
students, leads to higher achievement for all students. 

Schools that embody the belief that all students can 
be successful also develop school improvement plans 
that demonstrate challenging academic goals for all 
students. These school improvement plans focus on 
providing intensive, early interventions to bring students 
up to grade level. Simultaneously, school leaders 
emphasize the development and alignment of sound 
content and performance standards for all students. 
Teachers understand how standards for their own 
knowledge and skills mesh with their achievement goals 
for students. They also hold high academic and behavior 
expectations for all students. Standards of behavior are 
developed collaboratively by teachers and students, 
clearly communicated to families, and uniformly 
applied. Additionally, teachers consistently provide 
support structures to assure achievement of high 
academic and behavior standards by all. This can 
include the use of peer tutoring, mentoring, and 
cooperative learning. School leaders and teachers also 
create opportunities for students of all ability levels to 
interact with each other and use assessment data to 
uncover areas for student and staff improvement. 

Schools seeking to embody the belief that all 
students can achieve at high levels should consider the 
following probes; 

• Has school leadership established and continually 
maintained a strong focus on academic 
achievement and improvement for all students? 

• Do school leaders and staff use personal 
relationships with families, business leaders, and 
other community members to create a shared 
vision of student learning for the community? 

• Has school leadership established a process that 
enables teachers to regularly share successes that 
improve learning for ail students? 

• Does the school exhibit high expectations for all 
learners, including students with or at risk of 
developing disabilities? 
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• Do teachers and other staff have the attitude that 
they will do whatever it takes to make sure that 
students succeed? 

• Do teachers and other staff members demonstrate 
common accountability for all learners? 

• Does the school offer a sequence of early 
intervention programs designed to help families of 
infants and toddlers begin to prepare for school? 

• Do teachers regularly introduce materials and 
concepts that are up to two grade levels beyond the 
students’ grade classification? 

• Do students from all backgrounds and achievement 
levels have opportunities to develop their higher 
order thinking skills by participating in enrichment 
activities? 

• Do educators expect the same high level of 
performance from themselves as from their 
students? 

• Does the school consistently provide support 
structures (e.g., peer tutoring, mentoring, or 
cooperative learning) to assure achievement of high 
academic and behavior standards by all? 

2. Align educational resources to address 
student needs via the school improvement 
process 

In schools that expect success among all student 
groups, administrators put the talents of teachers to 
their best use by aligning resources with instructional 
priorities via school improvement planning. In 
collaboration with teachers, families, and other 
stakeholders, school leadership plans and allocates 
resources, monitors progress, provides organizational 
infrastructure, and removes barriers in order to sustain 
continuous school improvement. State and local 
performance goals drive all campus decisions about 
curriculum and instruction, budget, scheduling, 
professional development, and use of staff. Additionally, 
school leaders and educators are creative in identifying 
and pursuing new methods of acquiring resources, both 
within and outside of the school system, to better 
respond to student needs. Leaders are also deliberate 
about including special education services within this 
process. 

A school’s improvement plan should reflect an 
alignment between educational resources and students’ 
learning needs. The school improvement plan identifies 
the resources, timelines, and persons responsible for 
carrying out each activity. Additionally, the improvement 
process aligns the school’s profile, mission, and desired 
results for learning with an analysis of the effectiveness 
of instructional services delivered to all groups of 
learners, including students with disabilities. 
Instructional and non-instructional staff are allocated 
and organized based upon the learning needs of all 



students. The school improvement plan also connects 
staff development opportunities with goals for student 
learning. All personnel, including special educators, 
regularly participate in professional development that 
extends their content knowledge, professional practices, 
and capacity to educate all students to standards. 

The school improvement process also promotes the 
equitable and consistent use of fiscal resources. The 
school budget reflects decisions made about 
discretionary funds and resources as directed by an 
assessment of student need. Federal program resources 
for programs (e.g.. Safe and Drug Free Schools, Title 1, 
special education, and extended learning) are allocated 
and integrated to address student needs identified by 
the school. Formula and categorical funding from state 
resources are allocated, and reallocated if necessary, to 
support specific students needs. In short, revenue from 
multiple sources are consistently integrated to maximize 
and sustain a positive impact on student achievement. 

Schools seeking to align their resources to better 
address the learning needs of all learners can consider 
a number of salient questions. 

• Does the campus rely on school improvement 
planning to identify student needs and resources 
available to address those needs? Are the needs of 
students with and at risk of developing disabilities 
reflected in the school improvement plan? 

• Do state and local performance goals drive all 
campus decisions about curriculum and instruction, 
budget, scheduling, professional development, and 
use of staff? 

• Are the action steps for school improvement 
premised on validated, research-based principles of 
high-performing systems of teaching and learning? 
Have the steps proposed been validated for 
students with disabilities? 

• Does the school’s schedule provide staff quality 
instructional time? Does the schedule provide 
ample time for students to receive expanded 
instructional opportunities and demonstrate 
performance? 

• Are instructional and non-instructional staff 
allocated and organized based upon the learning 
needs of all students? 

• Are staff development opportunities connected to 
goals for student learning among all learners? 

• Do staff development opportunities model research- 
based teaching strategies to improve practices in the 
classroom? In particular, do teachers have access to 
classroom modeling, coaching, peer observations, 
and mentoring? Do all personnel consistently 
participate in professional development? 

• Do expenditures of discretionary funds relate 
directly to an identified school need? 

• Are categorical funds from state and federal 
program resources, including special education to 
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the greatest extent possible, allocated, Integrated, 

and reallocated as necessary to support specific 

students needs? 

3. Bicourap regufai* and meanngful 

communicitfon across staf! 

Faculty and staff at schools focused on attaining 
high levels of achievement among all students regularly 
communicate across teaching areas and programs 
because they are eager to learn from each other. This 
includes meaningful communication and collaboration 
between special educators and other school personnel. 
All staff understand the need for collaboration and 
openly share concerns, successes, strengths, and 
weaknesses with each other. Teachers and other school 
personnel, including special educators, share decision- 
making responsibility related to curriculum, instruction, 
school organization, and the use of resources. School 
personnel work together to make high-quality decisions 
and cooperation extends beyond grade-level groupings 
as teachers work toward the accomplishment of school 
goals. Teachers regularly engage in problem-solving 
efforts, often without the involvement of administrators. 
Moreover, teachers are empowered to identity and study 
problems, to creatively pursue solutions, and to work 
together to boost the academic achievement of all 
students through job-embedded professional 
development. 

Staff willingness to provide assistance to and learn 
from each other reflects a common commitment to 
invest in the success of every student. This commitment 
also reflects federal and state laws articulating that 
each school ultimately carries responsibility for the 
academic achievement of all its students. A sense of 
shared responsibility among staff acts as a catalyst and 
emerges as the result of frequent communication and 
collaboration among staff. Examples of collaboration 
include teachers: providing instructional support for 
students outside their regular classes; offering advice 
and ideas to one another when learning difficulties 
arise; aligning curriculum across grade levels and 
educational programs; and co-teaching students with 
and without disabilities in inclusive classrooms. 
Additional examples include teachers examining and 
discussing student work and then collaboratively 
assessing data to inform instructional practices. In 
many schools, teachers rely on program support 
specialists, counselors, and administrators to help teach 
and reinforce new concepts and lessons. 

School-level structures to promote consistency and 
meaningful communication across staff include 
leadership that encourages vertical and horizontal team 
planning across content areas, grade configurations, 
and educational programs. These goals can be 
facilitated via common planning times, structuring staff 
room assignments to maximize opportunities for 



collaboration, assigning the same students and teachers 
to collaborative groups for consecutive years (e.g., 
looping), and providing teachers the authority to make 
adjustments to the school schedule. Developing 
interventions for students with and at risk of developing 
disabilities via interdisciplinary instructional support 
teams can serve as an additional strategy for school 
staffs to work together on common challenges. Each 
strategy must include a cross-section of education 
program staffs, including special educators, to ensure 
that all groups of students benefit from increased staff 
collaboration. 

Schools seeking to facilitate regular and meaningful 
communication across staff to improve student learning 
can consider a number of probes. 

• Do faculty members regularly communicate across 
teaching areas and programs? Do special educators 
participate in collaboration? 

• Does a cross-section of teachers and other school 
personnel share decision-making responsibility 
related to curriculum, instruction, school 
organization, and the use of resources? 

• Do teachers regularly offer advice and ideas to one 
another when learning difficulties arise? Do 
teachers engage in problem-solving efforts without 
the involvement of administrators? 

• Is there a common understanding among all 
instructional staff that each school is responsible 
for the academic achievement of all its students, 
including students with disabilities? 

• Do special education and non-special education 
staff co-teach classes? 

• Do teachers collaboratively analyze student work 
and assessment results to inform instructional 
practices? Are special educators included in such 
efforts? 

• Does campus leadership promote vertical and 
horizontal team planning across content areas, 
grade configurations, and educational programs via 
collaboration among teachers with similar grade 
levels and subject areas? 

• Can teachers make adjustments to the school 
schedule to facilitate collaboration? 

• What collaborative activities, if any. include 
instructional staff from general education, special 
education. English language acquisition. Title 1. and 
other program services on a regular basis? 

4. Use student data to target continuous 

improvements in learning 

In schools using data to target success among all 
learners, administrators are actively involved in the 
gathering, analysis, and use of student achievement 
data. School leaders analyze data by student, teacher, 
and grade level from multiple sources, including data 
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from state and local assessments, class work, reading 
inventories, behavioral screenings, early intervention 
programs, and individualized education plans. Test 
scores are used to identify curriculum gaps, and 
samples of student work are analyzed to inform 
instruction, revise curriculum and pedagogy, and obtain 
information on student progress. The analysis of 
available data enables faculty and support staff to target 
areas for improvement and to provide timely 
interventions that help ensure that students do not 
unnecessarily fall behind. If any student is failing to 
make sufficient progress, administrators and 
instructional support teams can meet with the student’s 
teachers to assist in developing an intervention strategy, 
which may include tutoring, small-group instruction, 
and other types of support. 

With regular student assessments and the strategic 
use of data, schools can identity barriers to learning 
early and develop intervention strategies to address 
such barriers. The use of data to target improvements in 
instruction extends to improving special education 
services as well. In particular, decisions at the school 
level are based on data that include all students, 
including students with disabilities. Decisions are based 
on data that is disaggregated so that the performance 
and learning needs of all student groups can be 
ascertained. School leadership analyzes available data 
comparing academic achievement with income level, 
race, gender, language, and disability to meet the needs 
of a diverse population. Information based on 
disaggregated data for diverse populations is presented 
to the school staff and stakeholders, and it is 
incorporated into the school’s improvement plan. The 
participation of students with and without disabilities on 
assessments exceeds 95 percent such that common 
data is available for the vast majority of students. 

To enable data-based decision-making, schools 
maintain accurate student record systems that provide 
timely information on students’ academic and 
educational development. Multiple technology resources 
enhance data management practices at both the 
classroom and school levels. Throughout the school, 
there is also continuous planning for improvement with 
an ongoing search for better approaches to address 
challenges. Barriers, challenges, and problems are 
treated as issues to be studied, understood, and 
resolved. Even when results indicate high levels of 
achievement, educators expect themselves to constantly 
achieve higher goals. The school is a true community of 
learners — as students learn, educators are always 
engaged in the process of learning, growing, and 
improving. Ongoing, job-embedded professional 
development opportunities are provided on analyzing 
student data and improving practice. Additionally, 
school staff are provided access to multiple professional 
development opportunities to address student-learning 
needs identified from the analysis of assessment data 
and student work. 



Schools seeking to use data-based decision-making 

to support improved outcomes for all students can 

consider the following set of questions: 

• Do school leaders analyze data by student, teacher, 
and grade level from multiple sources, including 
data from state and local assessments, class work, 
reading inventories, behavioral screenings, early 
intervention programs, and individualized education 
plans? 

• Are samples of student work analyzed to inform 
instruction, revise curriculum and pedagogy, and 
obtain information on student progress? 

• Are the results of classroom, district, and state 
assessments analyzed to ensure that the state 
standards are being taught as well as learned and 
applied by students? 

• Do administrators and instructional support teams 
assist in developing intervention strategies for 
students not making sufficient progress? 

• Does data-based decision-making extend to 
improving special education services and learning 
opportunities for students with disabilities? 

• Are decisions at the school level based on data that 
include all students, including those with 
disabilities? 

• Does school leadership analyze available data 
comparing academic achievement by income level, 
race, gender, language, and disability? 

• Is disaggregated data for diverse populations 
presented to school staff and stakeholders? 

• Is disaggregated data for diverse populations 
incorporated into the school’s improvement plan? 

• Does the participation of students with disabilities 
on state and local assessments mirror rates for the 
student population overall? What is the level of 
participation among disaggregated student groups? 

• Does the school maintain an accurate student 
record system that provides timely information on 
students’ educational development? 

• Throughout the school, is there continuous planning 
for improvement with an ongoing search for better 
approaches, even when results indicate high 
achievement? 

• Is professional development provided to teachers 
on how to analyze student data to improve practice 
and on how to address challenges identified by 
student data? 

5. Focus on student-centered learning 



Staff at student-centered schools commit to putting 
the needs of children before all others. They focus on 
individual student needs and encourage all students to 
become involved in extracurricular activities. School 
leaders encourage teachers to experiment as they 
consider instructional approaches that might improve 
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teaching and learning and select approaches based on 
their potential to improve student achievement. When 
results do not meet expectations, educator do not blame 
outside forces, others, or each other. Instead, they 
reflect on their own efforts to find opportunities to 
improve. School leaders and staff are willing to 
challenge rules that do not serve students well to 
negotiate changes that are in the best interest of 
students. The climate of high expectations is supported 
by in-depth, high-quality professional development in 
areas of teachers’ greatest need, including special 
education. 

In student-centered schools, students are valued 
and respected as human beings with richly diverse 
backgrounds, attributes, and skills. Students, including 
students with disabilities, know school personnel value 
them. They also have a sense of ownership in the school 
and have input into a variety of decisions that influence 
their school experiences. There is evidence that the 
teachers and staff care about students and inspire their 
best efforts. On many student-centered campuses, 
students have an identified staff member who acts as an 
adult advocate and regularly meets with them. 
Additionally, consistent and meaningful interactions 
between students and staff that go beyond student 
performance, attendance, and behavior characterize 
these campuses as well. Student accomplishments are 
recognized and celebrated on an ongoing basis. 

Schools emphasizing student-centered learning 
utilize effective and varied instructional strategies in all 
classrooms. Classroom instruction systemically 
addresses various learning styles and multiple 
intelligences, requiring all students, including students 
with disabilities, to use higher order thinking and 
problem-solving skills. In particular, all students have 
opportunities in instruction to connect and apply their 
learning to real life experiences. School leadership 
ensures that teachers continually plan and adjust 
instruction to meet the changing needs of a diverse 
student population in order to improve student 
academic performance. The school also encourages the 
involvement of all community stakeholders, appreciates 
diverse cultures, and designs programs to share the 
community’s diversity. Additionally, the school 
establishes in collaboration with the community 
mechanisms for addressing the physical, cultural, and 
socio-economic challenges to learning. This includes a 
comprehensive guidance and counseling program that 
attends to the various needs of all students. 

Schools seeking to become more student-centered 
to improve outcomes among all students can consider 
the following probes: 

• Are all school staff committed to putting the needs 

of children before all others? What can school 

leadership do to facilitate this? 



• Does the school focus its instructional efforts on 
areas where students demonstrate the greatest 
need? 

• Does the school host a variety of extracurricular 
enrichment activities? Are all students encouraged 
to become involved in extracurricular activities? 

• Are teachers encouraged to experiment as they 
consider instructional approaches that might 
improve teaching and learning? 

• When student results do not meet expectations, 
what do educators do? 

• Are students respected as having richly diverse 
backgrounds, attributes, and skills? 

• Do all students feel valued and respected by school 
staff? Do all students have a positive sense of 
ownership in the school? 

• Are student accomplishments recognized and 
celebrated on an ongoing basis? 

• Does classroom instruction, including instruction in 
resource rooms and special education classes, 
consistently address various learning styles and 
multiple intelligences? 

• Are instructional strategies aligned with the 
changing needs of a diverse student population? 

• Do all students have regular opportunities to apply 
their learning to real-life experiences? 

• Has the school established mechanisms for 
addressing the physical, cultural, and socio- 
economic challenges to learning in collaboration 
with the community? 

• Does the school encourage the involvement of all 
stakeholders and appreciate their diversity? Has 
the school designed programs to share the 
community’s diversity? 

6. Address academic and non-academic 
barelers to learning 

Staff at schools that focus on addressing barriers to 
learning recognize that a wide variety of issues impact 
learning. Faculty and staff understand that the creative 
use of resources and multiple intervention strategies 
are often needed to address learning challenges. As 
such, staff work together to ensure that students receive 
the extra help they need to prevent problems and to 
provide early interventions. School leadership also 
develops institutional structures (e.g.. common planning 
times, formal child study and instructional support 
teams) to address student challenges collaboratively. 
Other strategies that can reduce barriers to learning 
include tutoring, early literacy initiatives, availability of 
instructional materials that promote active learning, 
policies and procedures for referring students to health 
and social services. Likewise, instructional groupings 
based on student needs, establishing processes and 
programs to identic and provide ongoing and systemic 
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use of positive behavioral supports for students who 
experience learning difficulties can reduce barriers as 
well. 

Schools that effectively address barriers to learning 
offer multiple opportunities for students to receive 
assistance beyond initial classroom instruction. 
Structures are in place to ensure that all students have 
access to all aspects of the curriculum. Schools 
creatively use in-school and out-of-school time to focus 
instruction on academic barriers. This includes the use 
of an extended learning program that is designed to 
support and promote individual student achievement in 
all subject areas. In particular, extended learning 
teachers collaborate with classroom teachers and 
program personnel in special education. Title I, and 
bilingual education to promote student achievement. 
Instructional activities among all programs are 
continuously assessed and refined to meet the changing 
needs of the students. There is also an established 
schoolwide guidance system that employs multiple 
programs and approaches to promote and support 
student learning. Additionally, the school provides an 
extensive variety of technology for all students to fully 
access the general education curriculum, including 
access to assistive technology for students with 
disabilities. 

To further reduce barriers to learning, schools 
intentionally assign staff to maximize opportunities for 
students’ success. Assignments are made with both the 
academic and developmental needs of students and the 
instructional strengths and temperaments of staff in 
mind. All students have equal access to all content 
areas regardless of cultural background, socio-economic 
status, or disability status. Instructional activities are 
appealing and interesting, promote active engagement of 
students, and focus on basic skills before more complex 
skills. Activities use a variety of instructional formats — 
one-to-one instruction, small group instruction, student- 
initiated interactions, teacher-directed interactions, 
play, and peer-mediated instruction — based upon the 
skill to be taught and the individual needs of students. 
Schools also deliberately include all students, including 
students served by special, compensatory, migrant, 
bilingual, and gifted education, in schoolwide 
interventions to address barriers. Educators and 
paraprofessional staff are supported through a variety 
of means that enable them to teach all students to high 
standards. 

Schools seeking to overcome academic and non- 
academic barriers to learning in order to enable student 
success can consider the following probes: 

• Does staff work together to ensure that students 

receive the extra help they need to prevent 

problems and to provide early interventions? 

• What are the school’s procedures for identifying and 

providing ongoing support for students who 

experience learning difficulties? Do such programs 



include students with disabilities and are they 
effective? 

• Does the school have policies and procedures for 
referring students to health and social services? 

Are they widely known among staff and other 
stakeholders? 

• Does the school rely on positive behavioral 
supports to address behavioral challenges to 
learning and improve the social skills of students 
and staff? 

• Does the school offer multiple opportunities for 
students to receive assistance beyond initial 
classroom instruction? 

• Does the school creatively use in-school and out-of- 
school time to focus instruction on academic 
barriers? What role does extended learning play for 
all learners? 

• Are instructional activities among all programs 
(including special education. Title I. and bilingual 
education) continuously assessed and refined to 
meet the needs of all students? 

• Is there an established schoolwide guidance system 
employing multiple programs and approaches that 
promotes and supports student learning? 

• Does the school rely on technology to enable all 
students to access all areas of the curriculum? Is 
assistive technology available for students with 
disabilities? 

• Are assignments of students to classrooms 
deliberate and based on the needs of students and 
strengths of staff? 

• Do all students have equal access to content 
regardless of cultural background, socio-economic 
status, or disability status? 

• Are a variety of instructional formats used to reach 
students (e.g., one-on-one instruction, small group 
instruction, student-initiated interactions, teacher- 
directed interactions, and peer-mediated 
instruction)? 

• Are all students included in schoolwide 
interventions that address barriers to learning? 

7. View families and communities as 
critical partners 

Schools that view families and communities as 
critical partners communicate regularly with them 
about the progress of students. Student reports are sent 
home regularly and frequently, and teachers call 
families and guardians often — not just to report 
challenging behavior but also to report successes and 
solicit assistance when the student is not excelling in 
the classroom. Written communication about the school 
is also distributed to homes, businesses, and community 
groups on a regular basis. The school provides ongoing 
opportunities for families to learn about curricular 
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programs in all subject areas. Regular activities and 
meetings are hosted for the purpose of sharing 
information and gaining input from stakeholders. The 
school works with all students, families, and the 
community to facilitate school transitions in a systemic 
and planned manner. Schools can also make extensive 
use of community resources to strengthen ties to family 
and community partners in a variety of roles. 

Schools that view families and communities as 
critical partners also ensure the involvement of families 
in their children s educational program. Beyond fully 
engaging the families of students with disabilities in the 
individualized education plan process, these schools 
often rely on family liaisons to bridge the gap between 
school personnel and families. Some schools provide 
families with information on child development, 
coordinated services, behavior management, and 
available family counseling and training services. 
School-based structures seeking to facilitate greater 
family participation in schooling include volunteer 
committees, family workrooms, and family 
organizations. Among schools who effectively partner 
with key stakeholders, families are looked to for support 
and assistance in reaching their children and they 
commonly contribute ideas, time, and assistance to the 
school. Families are also considered the best source of 
information when the child is experiencing difficulty in 
school. This is especially true when engaging the 
families of children receiving special education services. 

Schools with successful family and community 
partnerships demonstrate a strong sense of family 
among members of the school and the larger 
community. School personnel work to build positive 
relationships with families and create an atmosphere of 
learning and growth. The sense of family is reflected in 
the actions, beliefs, and language of school staff who 
maintain open-door policies to encourage families to 
interact with the school. School staff demonstrate an 
awareness and respect for the culture, language, values, 
and parenting styles of diverse families. Professional 
development opportunities for staff facilitated by family- 
based groups expand the capacity of educators to 
partner with families. Regular efforts are made to 
ensure that families and members of the community 
understand what children are learning in school. These 
efforts systemically seek to include the families of 
students with disabilities. Moreover, barriers to the 
collaborative involvement of families, community 
organizations, and business partnerships that enable 
student success are identified and directly addressed by 
school leadership. 

Schools seeking to build partnerships with families 
and communities to expand their capacity to better 
serve students can consider the following probes: 

• Are student reports regularly and frequently sent 

home? 



• Do teachers call families and guardians often to 
report successes and solicit assistance when the 
student is not excelling in the classroom? 

• Is written communication about the school 
distributed to homes, businesses, and community 
groups on a regular basis? 

• Does the school provide ongoing opportunities for 
families to learn about curricular programs in 
subject areas? 

• Does the school sponsor regular activities to share 
information and gain input from family and 
community-based stakeholders? 

• Does the school share information regarding 
counseling and training, child development, 
coordinated services, and behavior management 
with families? 

• Are families considered the best source of 
information when the child is experiencing difficulty 
in school? 

• Do teachers, counselors, school social workers, and 
school administrators maintain open door policies 
to encourage families to interact with the school? 

• Does the school sponsor professional development 
opportunities that expand the capacity of staff to 
partner and collaborate with families and 
guardians? 

• Does school staff demonstrate an awareness and 
respect for the culture, language, values, and 
parenting styles of the families they serve? Are 
culturally and linguistically diverse families 
encouraged to participate in school-based 
partnerships? 

• Are regular efforts made by the school to ensure 
that families and members of the community 
understand what children are learning in school? 

• Are structures in place to encourage family 
participation via volunteer committees, family 
workrooms, or family organizations? 

• Are structures in place to encourage business and 
community involvement? 

• Does school staff makes extensive use of 
community and business resources to strengthen 
ties to family and community partners? 

• Are barriers to the collaborative involvement of 
families, community organizations, and business 
partnerships identified and directly addressed? 

8. Develop systems for identifying and 

implementing interventions prior to 
iipostic testing 

Schools that develop systems for identifying and 
implementing interventions prior to diagnostic testing 
consider a special education referral as the intervention 
of last resort. For most students, faculty and staff 
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employ multiple intervention strategies available from 
the school’s general education, Title I, English language 
acquisition, and other education programs before 
determining that a referral for special education 
services is appropriate. The school invests in multiple 
programs and services to support the individual needs 
of a diverse student population prior to placement in 
special education. For example, all students 
experiencing early reading or behavioral difficulties 
receive effective intervention as soon as possible within 
the first two years of school. Additionally, formal pre- 
referral teams, such as instructional support teams, are 
employed to ensure that all alternatives are explored 
before a student is referred for testing. These 
alternatives may include class-size reduction, work on 
primary basic skills, pullout programs, and remedial 
programs. 

While highly valuing special education services, 
school faculty and staff believe that their school’s 
general education program can address most learning 
difficulties. Every effort is made to ensure that special 
education referrals result from disabilities that impair 
student performance rather than inadequate access to 
effective instruction. As such, schools provide formal 
opportunities for instructional staff, including special 
educators, to brainstorm and implement interventions 
before most referrals for special education testing. 
Within a specific time frame that rarely exceeds a 
semester, several alternative instructional approaches 
and strategies are exhausted before a student is 
referred to special education. The school and local 
district also inform families of their rights to due 
process. 

In schools with effective systems for identifying and 
implementing interventions prior to diagnostic testing, 
assessments for special education eligibility rely on 
multiple indicators of student performance. Families are 
encouraged to seek quick and objective assistance from 
state or local agencies regarding referrals for special 
education and potential interventions. Additionally, 
referrals to special education are characterized by 
cultural competency such that second language 
acquisition or cultural norms of behavior are not 
misidentified as disabilities. Because language barriers 
may sometimes complicate the identification of 
disabilities, schools with English language learners 
make special efforts to address this issue in the pre- 
referral process. If testing is deemed necessary, schools 
administer tests to students with limited English 
proficiency in the student’s native language and in 
English. Eligibility for special education services is 
predicated on the results of both tests before a referral 
to special education is made. 

Schools also employ models of positive behavior 
support that teach students social skills and advocate 
consistency in student behavior and teacher responses. 
As an immediate intervention, students with behavioral 
challenges are reassigned to general education teachers 
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with the capacity to serve such students before a formal 
referral to special education begins. Additionally, all 
staff participate in training on cultural norms of 
behavior to prevent the misclassification of students as 
learning disabled or emotionally disturbed. 

Schools seeking to improve their systems for 
identifying and implementing interventions prior to 
special education referral should consider the following: 

• Does the school employ multiple intervention 
strategies available from the school’s general 
education. Title I, and English language learner 
programs before determining that a referral for 
special education services is appropriate? 

• Are all students provided access to effective 
reading and behavior instruction within the first 
two years of school? 

• Does the school utilize formal pre-referral teams to 
ensure that all alternatives are explored before a 
student is referred for testing? 

• What alternatives are available to students 
experiencing learning difficulties prior to special 
education referral (e.g., class-size reduction, or 
pullout or remedial programs)? 

• Does the school provide formal opportunities for 
instructional staff, including special educators, to 
brainstorm and implement interventions prior to 
special education testing? 

• Do assessments of special education eligibility rely 
on multiple indicators of student performance? 

• Can and do families seek quick and objective 
assistance from local or state agencies regarding 
referrals for special education and potential 
interventions? 

• Does the school or the district inform families of 
their rights to due process? 

• Are referrals to special education characterized by 
cultural competency such that second language 
acquisition or cultural norms of behavior are not 
misidentified as disabilities? 

• If testing is deemed necessary, do schools 
administer tests to students with limited English 
proficiency in the student’s native language and in 
English? If so, is eligibility for special education 
services predicated on the results of both tests? 

• Does the school effectively employ models of 
positive behavior support that teach students social 
skills and advocate consistency in student behavior 
and teacher responses? 

• Are students with behavioral challenges reassigned 
to general educators who have had prior successes 
with similar students as an intervention prior to 
special education referral? 

• Are all staff provided training on cultural norms of 
behavior to prevent the misclassification of 
students as learning disabled or emotionally 
disturbed? 
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9. Frovlds a caiinuum of seFyiaos to 
students elipble fon special education 

Schools and districts seeking to improve outcomes 
among students with disabilities provide a continuum of 
services in special education. All students with 
disabilities have access to appropriate services among 
schools within their district and, if possible, in their 
neighborhood school. While many students with 
disabilities will fare well in general education classes 
with appropriate accommodations or in inclusive 
settings co-taught by general and special education 
staff, other students who need smaller student-to- 
teacher ratios or more direct instruction have access to 
resource rooms and more intensive services. Local 
schools, in partnership with the district, offer a variety 
of educational options to meet the heterogeneous 
learning needs of students with disabilities. In 
particular, districts and schools with high proportions of 
English language learners have special education staff 
certified to teach bilingual education or English as a 
Second Language in order to deliver appropriate 
instruction to students with limited English proficiency 
and disabilities. 

Most children with disabilities are educated and 
participate in activities and services with non-disabled 
peers. Appropriate special education and related 
services are provided to children with disabilities in the 
educational setting determined to be the least 
restrictive environment. Regardless of placement, all 
students with disabilities have access to the general 
education curriculum. Special education offers 
opportunities for interaction with non-disabled peers in 
both informal and planned interactions. In their contact 
with non-disabled peers, students are provided with 
instruction and support to maximize successful 
interactions. The school also provides non-disabled 
peers with knowledge and support to facilitate and 
encourage meaningful interactions. Additionally, training 
and ongoing support are also provided to general and 
special education teachers and staff to enable high 
levels of academic achievement. 

To provide appropriate services to all students with 
disabilities, districts often provide special education and 
related services by clustering students with like needs 
at campuses as near to the student’s neighborhoods as 
possible and at a school that has space for one or more 
of these special units. The range and type of services 
provided should vary according to the student 
population and the school’s role in delivering special 
services in the district. For example, a school may 
provide speech therapy and resource support on 
campus, but children in need of pre-school services for 
students with disabilities may have to attend another 
school within the district that offers such a program. 
Similarly, a school may house the district’s behavior 
improvement program that serves students with 



emotional challenges, but a bilingual special education 
class may be offered at another school within the 
district. In all, the vast majority of a district’s special 
education eligible student body should be able to access 
services within the district to meet district and state 
standards of achievement. Schools, in partnership with 
school districts, seeking to provide a continuum of 
services to enable the success of students with 
disabilities can consider the following set of probes: 

• Does the local school, in partnership with the 
district, offer a variety of educational options to 
meet the heterogeneous learning needs of students 
with disabilities? 

• What placement options are available to meet the 
needs of students with disabilities on-site? What 
kinds of placement options are available elsewhere 
in the district? 

• Do students with disabilities have full access to the 
general education curriculum? How is this 
determined? Does this vary by socioeconomic, 
cultural, or disability factors? 

• How are students with disabilities included in the 
school’s general education program, extra- 
curricular activities, and extended learning 
program? Do neighborhood children with disabilities 
served elsewhere in the district have access to 
after-school activities at their neighborhood school? 

• Do children with disabilities participate in activities 
and services with non-disabled peers to the 
maximum extent appropriate? 

• What proportion of the school’s students with 
disabilities participate in general education 
classrooms for three or more day equivalents per 
week? Does this vary by socio-economic, cultural, 
linguistic, or disability factors? 

• Do students with disabilities and limited English 
proficiency receive instruction from staff certified 
to teach both special education and English as a 
second language or bilingual education? What 
services and placement options are available for 
such students? 

10. Use special education to fully integrate 
students into general education 

Staff at schools that view special education as a 
means to fully integrate students into the general 
education curriculum understand that the general 
education program is ultimately responsible for the 
success of all students enrolled in the school, including 
students with disabilities. As such, staff in these schools 
view special education as a temporary standard rather 
than as a permanent service for most students that 
enables them to reach state and local standards. Their 
common goal is to help the vast majority of students 
who receive special education services return to a full- 
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time general education program as quickly as possible. 
Toward this end, educators across programs and grade 
levels work together in developing lesson plans, 
identifying resources, and sharing strategies that enable 
the high performance of students with disabilities. In 
particular, special educators attend grade-level 
meetings to ensure that student work in special 
education classrooms is coordinated with daily 
assignments in general education classrooms. All 
teachers work together to maintain high standards and 
provide a quality curriculum for students with 
disabilities. 

The view that special education is a temporary 
service for most fosters greater alignment between 
curriculum and instruction in special education classes 
and the school as a whole. This view also fosters higher 
expectations for achievement among students with 
special needs. In particular, schools are challenged to 
strengthen opportunities for students with disabilities to 
meet state and district performance goals set for all 
students. Toward this end, schools rely on a number of 
tools to engender educational success among students 
with disabilities. Such tools can include the use of 
assistive technology, curricular supports, and other 
services to broaden access to the general curriculum. 
These tools and services address the skill deficits of 
students with disabilities specifically relative to the 
general curriculum. Additionally, school leaders monitor 
the progress of students with disabilities relative to 
slate and district performance goals. The instructional 
methods used in special education adapt to the different 
ages, abilities, and learning styles of students with 
disabilities. 

With the view that effective special education 
services enable most students to successfully exit the 
program, educators use data on the progress of students 
with disabilities to inform and improve instructional 
strategies. Individualized Education Plans (lEPs) 
developed for students with disabilities respond to the 
individual learning needs of students and to state and 
district performance goals. lEP committees encourage 
and promote the inclusion of students with disabilities 
in state and local assessments, including the use 
appropriate accommodations and modifications. 
Additionally, schools work with families and guardians of 
students with disabilities to fully engage them in the 
development and implementation of the lEP. Families 
and school staff understand that the primary purpose of 
the lEP is to articulate what strategies are necessary to 
enable a student to reach local and state standards of 
performance. Schools provide advance warning of 
meetings to families, regular updates of progress, and 
other information key to engaging families as full 
partners. Schools do the same for non-special education 
personnel who deliver services to students with 
disabilities. 

Schools seeking to use special education as a 
service to fully integrate students into the general 



education curriculum can consider the following set of 

probes: 

• Do school leaders and staff across programs 
understand that the general education program is 
ultimately responsible for the success of all 
students, including students with disabilities, 
enrolled in the school? 

• Do school leaders and staff view special education 
as a temporary rather than a permanent service 
that enables most students to reach state and local 
standards? 

• Do educators across programs and grade levels 
work together in developing lesson plans, 
identifying resources and sharing strategies that 
enable the high performance of students with 
disabilities? Do special educators attend grade-level 
meetings to ensure that student work in special 
education classrooms is coordinated with daily 
assignments in general education classrooms? 

• Do the tools and services afforded through special 
education address the skill deficits of students with 
disabilities? Do they directly connect to the general 
curriculum? 

• Do school leaders monitor the progress of students 
with disabilities relative to state and district 
performance goals? 

• Are the instructional methods used in special 
education adapted to the different ages, abilities, 
and learning styles of students with disabilities? 

• Do educators use data on the progress of students 
with disabilities to inform and improve instructional 
strategies? 

• Are individualized education plans responsive to the 
individual learning needs of students and to state 
and district performance goals? 

• Do lEP committees encourage and promote the 
inclusion of students with disabilities in state and 
local assessments, with appropriate 
accommodations and modifications? 

• Does the school work with families and guardians 
of students with disabilities to fully engage them in 
the development of the child’s individualized 
education program? 

• Does the school work with non-special education 
staff to fully engage them in the development and 
implementation of a student’s lEP? 

• Do staff and families understand that the primary 
purpose of the lEP is to articulate what strategies 
are necessary to enable a student to reach state 
standards of performance? 
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1 . Resources on serving culturally and linguistically diverse students 



Council for Exceptional Children. (2000). Improving Results for Culturally and Linguistically Diverse Students. 

Research Connections in Speciai Education, Z Arlington, VA: Council for Exceptional Children. 

Available: http://www.cec.sped.org/osep/recon7/rc7cov.html 

This issue of Research Connections describes how researchers are studying ways to reduce 
disproportionality. It looks at how researchers — all with OSEP support — are discovering strategies to 
improve achievement results for culturally and linguistically diverse students with special needs. One 
such strategy involves developing and assessing the impact of a culturally appropriate preschool 
curriculum. Another strategy involves looking at the literacy strengths and difficulties faced by language 
minority students with learning disabilities in grades 4 to 6 and developing instructional interventions for 
them. The goal is to help low-performing students think and behave more like successful bilingual 
readers. This issue also covers a discussion of the efforts that are underway to recruit new minority 
teachers and to increase the cultural competence of non-minority teachers. The last section in this issue 
contains contact information and resources for readers who would like additional information on the 
research referenced in this issue. 

Echevarria, J. & McDonough, R. (1993). Instructional Conversations in Special Education: Issues and 

Accommodations. Washington, DC: National Council for Bilingual Education. 

Available: http://www.ncbe.gwu.edu/miscpubs/ncrcdsll/epr7.htm 

A case study demonstrates the use of Instructional Conversations (1C) in a special education classroom as 
an alternative form of instruction. The emphasis was on 1C as an addition or a supplement to direct 
instruction that emphasizes acquisition of knowledge and skills. This 1C approach is necessary for 
concepts that are difficult to teach in a structured, step-by-step fashion, since it is an approach that 
involves students in meaningful interaction and helps them to grasp complex concepts such as literary 
themes and written composition. 

Gersten, R., Baker, S.. Marks, S. U., & Smith, S. B. (2001). Effective Instruction for Learning Disabled or At-Risk 

English Language Learners: An Integrative Synthesis of the Empirical and Professional Knowledge Bases. New York: 

National Center for Learning Disability, Eugene Research Institute. 

Available: http://www.ncld.org/research/osep_at_risk.cfm 

This study synthesizes relevant research on effective teaching practices for English language learners 
with disabilities or those at risk for school failure in the elementary and middle school grades. First, the 
authors found that, instructional approaches that expanded upon the current research base of effective 
teaching yielded stronger results than some of the seemingly innovative methods. Second, the authors 
found that some instructional practices that are useful for defining best practices for teaching English 
language learners include using visuals to reinforce concepts and vocabulary, utilizing cooperative 
learning and peer tutoring, and using students’ native language when students are floundering. Additional 
effective strategies identified include providing opportunities for students to practice speaking English 
throughout the day and focusing on evocative vocabulary words during lessons so students remain 
engaged. 

Hidalgo, T. (2002). Urban Focus: Regional Resource Centers Addressing Disproportionate Representation. Stoneham, 

MA: Northeast Regional Resource Center. 

Available: www.wested.org/nerrc/disproportiontom.htm 
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This website describes Regional Resource Center efforts to address the disproportionate representation of 
culturally and linguistically diverse students in special education. It also provides a comprehensive list of 
resources on this issue, including links to the Harvard Civil Rights Project, the National Academy of 
Sciences report on Minority Students in Special and Gifted Education, and an annotated list for 
monitoring and addressing racial and linguistic disproportionate representation in special education. 

Hidalgo. T.. & Reedy. K. (2002). Effective Language Translation and Interpretation: A Key to Academic Success for 

English Language Learners. Stoneham, MA: Northeast Regional Resource Center. 

Available: www.wested.org/nerrc/TranslationPDF2.pdf 

This document provides a list of resources by states in the Northeast for providing local districts 
assistance in translation and interpretation. It also provides a description of regulations regarding 
translation and interpretation from the Individuals with Disabilities Education Act and the Bilingual 
Education Act. 

Lozano-Rodriguez, J. & Castellano, J. A. (1995). Assessing LEP Migrant Students for Special Education Services. 

ERIC Digest. Washington. DC: U.S. Department of Education. 

Available: htlp://www.ed.gov/databases/ERlC_Digests/ed425892.html 

Among the most needy groups, migrant students — who transfer from district to district, within and 
between states — may be the most at-risk group of all. Yet, many of these students are not identified as 
needing special education services in a timely manner. This digest describes the obligations of schools to 
provide such services and discusses approaches to referring students, assessing children, working with 
families, and placing children in special education programming. 

Stringfield, S. & others. (1994). Special Strategies for Educating Disadvantaged Children. Urban and Suburban/Rural. 

First Year Report. Washington. DC: U.S. Department of Education. 

Available: http://eric-web.tc.columbia.edu/abstracts/ed369854.htinl 

This is a brief abstract of a volume that presents methods and first-year findings from the urban and 
suburban/rural studies of Special Strategies for Educating Disadvantaged Children project, a three-year 
project that is collecting case study data on 10 different strategies identified as holding promise for 
educating this group of children. Select first year observations show that little consideration is given to 
alternative educational options when administrators and teaching staff choose a student improvement 
curricular program; extent of effective implementation of a strategy varies according to how extensive a 
change is required by teachers and administrators and the level of expertise of the teacher in both 
content and instructional practices: and successful program implementation requires additional funding 
and high levels of initial technical assistance and staff development. 

Villarreal, A. (1996). Schoolwide Projects: A Challenge for Administrators on Campuses with LEP Students. San 

Antonio: STAR Center. Intercultural Development Research Association. 

Available: http./Avww.starcenter.org/documents/wideproj.htm 

The purpose of this article is to synthesize literature on effective schoolwide reform strategies used on 
campuses that have been successful with LEP students and to provide school administrators and site- 
based committee members with some insights on how to effectively plan improvement on a campus with 
a diverse student population. 

2. Resources on inclusion 



Baker, J. M. & Zigtnond, N. (1990) Are Regular Education Classes Equipped to Accommodate Students with Learning 
Disabilities? Exceptional Children, 66, 6. 

This study was conducted in an urban school district with more than 42,000 students in grades K-12, 
with approximately 3 percent of the population identified as learning disabled (LD), it examined 
educational practices in regular education classes in grades K-5 to determine changes required to 
facilitate the full-time mainstreaming program for students with learning disabilities. Three sets of 
observations provided qualitative and quantitative data about the instructional program of the school: 
initial classroom structure and student behavior observations; instructional activity observations; and 
student/teacher behavior observations during reading, math, and special subject classes. Data collected 
suggested that fundamental changes in instruction are necessary for the regular education initiative to 
work in this school district. 
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Banerji, M. & Dailey, R. A. (1995). A Study of the Effects of an Inclusion Model on Students with Specific Learning 

Disabilities. Journal of Learning Disabilities, 28, 8. 

A three-part study examined the effects of an inclusion program in Grades 2 to 5, focusing, respectively, 
on the academic and affective outcomes of fifth-grade students who were normally achieving (NA) or 
showed specific learning disabilities (SLD); teacher and family perceptions of SLD and NA students’ 
growth in an inclusion context for Grades 2 to 4; and an analysis of anecdotal records. Findings suggest 
that students with SLD made some academic and affective gains at a pace comparable to that of NA 
students; parent and teacher surveys indicated improved self-esteem in students with SLD, and. in some 
cases, improved motivation. Anecdotal data suggested reduced stigma for students with SLD. 

Harris, D. & Marfo, K. (No date). Inclusive Education through Co-Teaching: Process-Outcomes Study of Systemic 

Implementation. College of Education, University of South Florida. 

This research project capitalizes on a natural laboratory on inclusive education within Hillsborough 
County to achieve four foci: an assessment of the integrity of the district’s system-wide implementation of 
the co-teaching paradigm, including an analysis and documentation of perceived challenges: identification 
and description of exemplary co-teaching practices and co-teacher styles: examination of the district-, 
school-, and teacher- level factors associated with successful implementation: and ascertaining the 
impact of the model on selected student outcomes. 

Manset, G. & Semmel, M. 1. (1997). Are Inclusive Programs for Students with Mild Disabilities Effective? A 

Comparative Review of Model Programs. The Journal of Special Education, 31, 2. 

Available: http:/Av\w2. edc.org/urban/view.asp7437 

This review compared eight different inclusive models for elementary students with mild disabilities, 
primarily learning disabilities. Model programs were described according to curricular innovations and 
the way school personnel and classrooms were organized. There were indications that inclusive 
programming can be effective for some, but not all students with mild disabilities. More conclusive 
evidence suggested that the impact of organization and instructional changes on the achievement of non- 
disabled students was positive. Common elements in models reviewed included a redesigning of general 
education classrooms so that they more closely resembled special education: low student-to-staff ratio: 
intensive basic skills instruction; performance monitoring: and the opportunity for intensive, one-on-one 
instruction. Results are discussed in the light of implications of the inclusion movement and the future of 
special education. 

Montgomery. W. (2001). Creating Culturally Responsive. Inclusive Classrooms. Teaching Exceptional Children, 33, 4. 

Arlington, VA: Council for Exception Children. 

Available: http://www2.edc.org/urban/view.asp7579 

This article provides guidelines for developing culturally responsive, inclusive classrooms. It is argued 
that teachers can use these guidelines with students from culturally and linguistically diverse 
backgrounds in all kinds of classrooms, but particularly in inclusive settings where general and special 
educators work together to promote the academic, social, and behavioral skills of all students. 

National Institute for Urban School Improvement. (2002). Improving Education: The Promise of Inclusive Schooling. 

Denver: National Institute for Urban School Improvement. 

Available: hup://www.edc.org/urban/pdD^incbook.pdf 

This article discusses the importance of improving education through the process of inclusion. Using a 
few case studies, some of the issues discussed are characteristics of inclusion: comparison of inclusion to 
mainstreaming: and general education support for inclusive practices. 

Rainforth, B. & England. J. (1997). Collaborations for Inclusion. Education and Treatment of Children, 20, 1. 

Inclusive education depends on collaboration among families and a variety of service providers. In this 
paper, collaboration within neighborhood schools is discussed. The article reviews values and skills 
required for collaboration, describes strategies for collaboration with parents and students with 
disabilities, provides guidelines for collaborative teaching, and suggests strategies to schedule team 
meetings. 

Stanovich. P. J. (1996). Collaboration: The Key to Successful Instruction in Today’s Inclusive Schools. Intervention in 

School and Clinic, 32, 1. 

This is a short, accessible article for general education teachers about the nature and importance of 
collaborative relationships to make inclusion work. The article discusses collaborative strategies with 
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special education teachers, parents, paraprofessionals. principals, and ancillary professionals. The article 
discusses how collaboration does not necessarily come naturally to teachers, but it is a crucial way to 
access the expertise needed to achieve mutually desired goals. 

Staub. D. (1996). On Inclusion and the Other Kids: Here’s what Research Shows So Far About Inclusion’s Effect on 

Non-disabled Students. Learning, 25, 2. 

Based on intensive research involving interviews with teachers, parents, and students who are affected 
by inclusion, the author found that teachers and parents have two major concerns when it comes to 
finding out what the research says: first, will non-disabled students’ learning suffer because of inclusion, 
and second, will non-disabled children receive less time and attention from their teachers? Results of 
research showed that there is no harm to non-disabled student learning in an inclusive setting and that 
the presence of students with disabilities in the classroom made no significant difference to attention 
given or time lost due to interruptions. 

Villa. R. A. & Thousand. J. S. (1995) Creating an Inclusive School. Alexandria. VA: Association for Supervision and 

Curriculum Development. 

Available: http:/Avww2.edc.org/urbanA^iew.asp?256 

This collection of readings in support of inclusive education for students with disabilities offers rationales 
for inclusion, personal accounts of individuals involved, and strategies for facilitating change. Stressed 
throughout is the idea that inclusion is an attitude or belief system, not just one or a set of actions. The 
readings identify factors that have made school organizations resistant to change and the variables that 
contribute to successful organizational change and more inclusionary programs. Promising practices and 
resources for classroom teachers are also identified. 

3. Resources on effective literacy approaches 



American Federation of Teachers. (No date). Building on the Best: Learning from Works: Five Promising Remedial 

Reading Intervention Programs. Washington. DC: American Federation of Teachers. 

Available: http://www.aft.org/edissues/downloads/remedial.pdf 

This booklet is part of “A Building on the Best: Learning from What Works” series. It provides background 
information on five research-based reading intervention programs that have a track record of raising 
student achievement significantly, particularly for at-risk students. Although each program has its 
strengths and weaknesses, all show evidence of high standards, effectiveness, replicability and support 
structures. The five programs are: Direct Instruction (K-12. and adult special education and remedial 
students). Exemplary Center for Reading Instruction (Grades 1-12). Reading Recovery (Grade 1). Early 
Steps (Grade 1). and Lindamood-Bell (K-12 and beyond). 

Gersten. R. & Baker. S. (1999) Reading Comprehension Instruction for Students with Disabilities: A Research 

Synthesis. New York: National Center for Learning Disabilities. Eugene Research Institute. 

Available: http://www.ld.org/research/ncld_reading_comp.cfm 

This research synthesis was conducted to critically review recent contributions to the body of research on 
reading comprehension in students with learning disabilities with the goal of enhancing current classroom 
practices and identifying avenues for future research. 

Gersten. R.. Baker. S. & Edwards. L. (2001). Teaching Expressive Writing to Students with Learning Disabilities: A 

Research Synthesis. New York: National Center for Learning Disabilities. Eugene Research Institute. 

Available: http://www^ld.org/research/ncld_writing,cfm 

This is an executive summary of a report that synthesizes recent findings of research on expressive 
writing. Included in this report are 11 expressive writing group studies that enrolled a total of 436 
children in grades 3 to 9. The express purpose of each of the studies reviewed was to teach students to 
be better writers 

Lyon. R. (1999). The National Institute of Child Health and Development Research Program in Reading Development. 

Reading Disorders, and Reading Instruction. New York: National Institute of Child Health and Development. 

Available: http://www.ld.org/researcli/keys99_nichd.cfm 

This research paper presents a comprehensive overview of the research findings on reading conducted by 
the National Institutes of Health that describe: how children learn to read; why some children and adults 
experience difficulties reading; and how can we help most children learn to read. 
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Slavln, R. E. (1995). Neverscreamlng: Ending Learning Disabilities Before they Start. Baltimore: Center for Research 

on the Education of Students Placed at Risk, Johns Hopkins University. 

Available: http:/Avww.successforall.net/resource/research/neverstream.htm 

This paper discusses accumulating evidence from several directions (such as the Success for All, Reading 
Recovery, and Early Childhood Intervention programs). Findings suggest that especially In the area of 
reading It Is possible to ensure the success of almost all children In the early elementary grades, and that 
this has profound Implications for special education for reading disabilities. 

Slavln, R. E. & Madden, N. (1999). Success for All/Roots & Wings: Summary of Research on Achievement Outcomes. 

Baltimore: Center for Research on the Education of Students Placed at Risk, Johns Hopkins University. 

Available: http:/Avu'w.csos.|hu.edu/crespar/Reports/report41.pdf 

This review describes the current state of research on achievement outcomes of Success for All (SFA), a 
program centered on the Idea that every child can and must succeed In the early grades, no matter what. 
SFA uses everything known about effective Instruction for students at risk to direct all aspects of school 
and classroom organization toward the goal of preventing academic deficits from appearing In the first 
place. SFA searches out and Intensively Intervenes with any deficits that do appear and provides students 
with a rich and full curriculum to enable them to build on their firm foundation In basic skills. In addition, 
this report describes Roots & Wings, a program that adds to Success for All programs In mathematics, 
science, and social studies. 

4. Resources on effective behavioral interventions 



Hoover, J. J. & Patton, J. R. (1997). Curriculum Adaptations for Students with Learning and Behavior Problems: 
Principles and Practices. Arlington, VA: Council for Exceptional Children. 

Available: hitp://www.cec.sped.org/bk/catalogz/access.html#S5228 

This is a highly practical teachers guide for adapting content and strategies for teaching elementary and high 
school students with less severe learning and behavior problems. With easy-to-use guides and checklists, it 
tells exactly how to determine the kind of adaptations a student needs, adapt content and instructional 
settings, adapt instructional strategies — such as contingency contracting and role playing — and more. 

Kauffman, J. M. (1999). Comments on Social Development Research on Emotional and Behavioral Disorders Journal 
of Emotional and Behavioral Disorders, 7, 3. 

This article provides comments on research, with reference to current controversies in the education of 
students with emotional and behavioral disorders, including prevention, full inclusion, socialization of 
peers, and the future of research on social development. 

Lago-Delello, E. (1998). Classroom Dynamics and the Development of Serious Emotional Disturbances. Exceptional 
Children, 64, 4. 

This study investigated classroom dynamics and young children identified as at risk for the development 
of serious emotional disturbance (SED) as compared to not-at-risk peers. Assessment of classroom 
dynamics included teacher, student, and instructional factors, as well as classroom interactions. Results 
indicated that young children identified as at risk for the development of SED but not yet labeled by the 
school were experiencing a significantly different reality in the classroom than not-at-risk peers. Some 
findings that emerged from this study are noteworthy: at-risk students were generally rejected by their 
teachers while their not-at-risk students were not; teachers perceived at-risk students as having 
significantly less ideal pupil attributes than their not-at-risk peers; and at-risk students received 
significantly more negative or neutral and nonacademic teacher feedback statements than not-at-risk 
peers. Implications for effective classroom interventions for these young at-risk children include 
collaborative/consultation teacher models, task modifications, direct instruction, cooperative learning, 
and peer tutor programs. 



Quinn. K. P. & McDougal, J. L. (1998). A Mile Wide and a Mile Deep: Comprehensive Interventions for Children and 
Youth with Emotional and Behavioral Disorders and their Families. School Psychological Review. 27, 2. 

Past research has shown that the problems experienced by youth with emotional and behavioral 
disorders (EBD) exact an enormous personal, social, and financial toll on the individuals, their families, 
and the communities in which they live. Distinct, yet related, mental health initiatives for children and 
youth are discussed. Distilled, these initiatives consist of school-based practices, individualized care, 
stakeholder collaboration, intensive service coordination, and family-centered services. 
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S. Resources on schooMds apppoiolliiBS to delivering instnuotion 



Barth, P. et al. (eds.). (1999). Dispelling the Myth: High Poverty Schools Exceeding Expectations. Washington. DC: 

The Education Trust and The Council of Chief State School Officers. 

Available: www.edtrust.org/documents/dispell.pdf 

This report describes findings from survey responses from 366 elementary and secondary schools from 
21 states that had been identified by the states as their top scoring and/or most improving schools with 
poverty levels over 50 percent. In general, it was found that top-performing, high poverty schools tend to 
use state standards to design curriculum, instruction, assessment, and teacher evaluation; increase 
instructional time in reading and math to meet standards; devote larger funds for professional 
development to change instructional practice; implement comprehensive monitoring systems; involve 
parents to help students achieve standards; and have state and district accountability systems that have 
real consequences for adults in the schools. 

Charles A. Dana Center. Principal of National Blue Ribbon School says High Poverty Schools Can Excel. (1997). 

Austin: STAR Center/Charles A. Dana Center at the University of Texas at Austin. 

Available: http://www.starcenter.org/documents/principal.htm 

An interview with the principal of the Mary Hull Elementary School in San Antonio. Texas, focuses on how 
this high poverty, high minority school improved so dramatically in the last four years. Factors 
contributing to this success were a balanced reading program, no excuses for poor performance, 
teamwork and fostering trust among staff, parental involvement, maintaining specific goals, and an 
overall pro-active approach to teaching and learning 

Ferguson, D. & Meyer, G. (2001). Schools on the Move: Stories of Urban Schools Engaged in Inclusive Journeys of 

Change: Benito Martinez Elementary. El Paso. Texas. Denver: National Institute for Urban School Improvement. 

Available: http://www.edc.org/urban/Benito.pdf 

This monograph depicts schools in the midst of change and renewal. Through the voices of parents, 
teachers, students, and educators, these Schools on the Move are making enduring changes in their 
functioning and. in the outcome of these changes, the lives of children and youth. Recognizing that all 
schools start from different points, face different challenges, and make decisions based on their local 
contexts, the intention is not to provide checklists of change so much as evidence of effort in the ongoing 
pursuit of inclusive urban schools. 

Johnson, J. F. (1997). Whatever it Takes!” Austin: Austin: STAR Center/Charles A. Dana Center at the University of 

Texas at Austin. 

Available: http://www.starcenter.org/documents/whatever.htm 

This article discusses how some high poverty schools in Texas defied the odds to reach high levels of 
academic excellence. Key to their success is recognizing the centrality of human relationships in the 
educational process, where the schools work to change the quality of life of the students. The focus is not 
just on improving test scores but also on building a stronger community where adults and children 
recognize and value their ability to contribute to each other’s lives. 

Johnson, J. F. (1998). The Promise of School Reform in Texas. Austin: STAR Center at the Charles A. Dana Center. 

University of Texas at Austin. 

Available: http://www.starcenter.org/documents/prac.htm 

This article discusses how Texas schools have become an exception to the rule in terms of relatively high 
academic achievement irrespective of race, ethnicity, and socioeconomic background. The author 
highlights key features accounting for the success of such schools. They include: ensuring the academic 
success of each and every student; refusing to accept excuses for mediocre or poor performances; a 
willingness to experiment with a variety of approaches; fostering an environment in which parent, child 
and school staff interaction is like valued family members; and creating an atmosphere that fosters 
collaboration and trust. 

National Network of Partnership Schools. (1999). Lessons Learned from Two Schools for Students with Special 

Needs. Baltimore: Center for Research on the Education of Students Placed at Risk. National Network of Partnership 

Schools at Johns Hopkins University. 

Available: http://www.csos.lhu.edu/p2000/type%202%20research%20briefs/ttype2f9.htm 

Data analyses from two case studies of two schools in Baltimore County. Maryland, that serve students 
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with special needs and their families revealed three processes that were central to the schools’ success 
in developing comprehensive and inclusive partnerships with students’ families. These were creating 
avenues for communication, opening doors for decision-making, and promoting pathways for student 
progress. 

Purnell. S. & Claycomb. C. (2001). Implementing School Reform: What Success for All Teaches Us About Including 

Students with Disabilities in Comprehensive School Restructuring. Alexandria. VA: National Association of State 

Boards of Education. 

Available: http://www.nasbe.org/EducationalJssues/Reports/implementing_reform.pdf 

This monograph explores the issue of inclusive whole school reform, how separate programs and student 
populations combine into using the same model, how factors external to the school influence 
restructuring, and how the resulting changes meet the needs of all students. This is done through the lens 
of an ongoing comparative study of four schools that use Success for All (SPA), a popular reform model 
for improving student reading performance. This study focuses on factors that influence sustainability of 
Success for All and how students with disabilities have fared in the program. This guide, developed 
midway through a four-year project, draws on the information collected at the four sites to identify those 
experiences and lessons that might help other schools adopting restructuring models and including 
students with disabilities in whole school reform. 

Revilla. A. & De La Garza Sweeney. Y. (1997). Low Income Does Not Cause Low School Achievement: Creating a 

Sense of Family and Respect in the School Environment. Austin: STAR Center/Charles A. Dana Center at the 

University of Texas at Austin. 

Available: http:/Avww.starcen ter.org/documents/lowincome.htm 

This article summarizes the results of three major studies and highlights the five major factors that 
created success at the campuses of select low-income, previously low-achieving schools in Texas. The five 
major factors are creating and nurturing a familial environment, educating the whole child, celebrating 
cultural and linguistic diversity, assumed responsibility for teaching, and parental involvement. 

6. Resources on district- and state-ievel approaches, including program collaboration 



Council of Chief State School Officers. (2001). Fostering Title 1 and IDEA Collaboration in Six States: Proceedings and 
Lessons from Two Peer Technical Assistance Peer Matches. Washington. DC: Council of Chief State School Officers. 
Available: http://www.ccsso.org/pdfs/PeerTA.pdf 

This document describes opportunities available under federal law for greater program and fiscal 
collaboration between compensatory and special education. It also provides a rich source of information 
about the themes and actions that should guide Title 1 and IDEA collaboration at all levels of the 
educational process based on the perspectives of six state teams, representatives of the U.S. Department 
of Education’s Offices of Special Education Programs. Elementary and Secondary Education (Office of 
Compensatory Education), and the Inspector General. The closing section summarizes the key 
understandings and commitments to action reported by the participants from both meetings. 

Council of Chief State School Officers. (2002). Shared Successes. Continuing Challenges: Fostering IDEA and Title 1 
Collaboration. A Peer Consultation. Washington. DC: Council of Chief State School Officers. 

Available: ww\\'.ccsso.org/pdfs/PeerTA_2001 .pdf 

This documents describes perceived barriers and opportunities to greater Title 1 and IDEA collaboration 
among teams of state and local administrators and parents representing eight states (Kansas. Kentucky. 
Illinois. Louisiana. Michigan. Utah. Washington and Wyoming). It provides an update of states’ efforts to 
promote collaboration, continuing challenges and the perspective of federal representatives on how to 
support greater collaboration. It also includes a summary of resources available from federally funded 
technical assistance providers regarding collaboration between IDEA and Title 1. 



Payzant. T. & Durkin. P. (2001). Districts on the Move: Unified Student Service in Boston Public Schools: Building a 
Continuum of Services through Standards-based Reform. San Antonio: National Institute for Urban School 
Improvement. 

Available: http://www.edc.org/urban/Boston_DOM.pdf 

This paper tells the unfinished journey of standards-based reform in the Boston Public Schools. Five 
issues are clear as Boston grapples with the challenges of such reform. First, special education reform 
can occur only within the context of general education reform. Second, it is critical to view special 
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education services along a continuum In order to enable educators to meet the needs of students and to 
support Improved student achievement. Third, provision of services to “connect” students to their 
learning and growth become critical to school safety as well as to student achievement. Fourth, the 
evaluation of reforms must be done using multiple measures. And, fifth, schools must have a systematic 
approach to address any barriers to effective learning and success In clearing the high standards bar. 

7. Beseiipces on improving toachsp polity 



Bullock, L. M., Gable, R. A. & Rutherford Jr. R. B. (1998). Preparation of Teachers of Students with Emotional and 

Behavioral Disorders. Arlington, VA: Council of Exceptional Children. 

Available: http:/Avu^.cec.sped.o^g^k/catalog^ehav.hlml#d5279 

This volume focuses on the challenges of preparing teachers to work with children with emotional and 
behavioral disorders. The editors have included articles that represent the diverse opinions and 
directions of current training. Topics also include intervention research, inclusion, classroom-based 
programs, and the needs of inner-city pupils. 

Council for Exceptional Children. (2000). Bright Futures for Exceptional Learners: An Agenda to Achieve Quality 

Conditions for Teaching and Learning. Arlington, VA: Council for Exceptional Children. 

Available: hltp:/Avww.cec.sped.org/spotlight/con(M)Lreport.html 

In April 1998, the Council for Exceptional Children appointed a Commission on Conditions of Special 
Education Teaching and Learning. Its charge was twofold: to identify those barriers that obstruct high- 
quality special education and to develop an action agenda that would galvanize the education community 
to ensure that every student with an exceptionality has a highly qualified teacher who is able to practice 
under optimal professional conditions and in suitable settings. The Action Agenda is based on three 
compelling realities: many individuals with exceptionalities do not receive the quality education needed 
for successful outcomes; many special educators teach under conditions that prevent them from 
delivering high-quality instruction: and many special educators are asked to fulfill roles that are 
fragmented, ambiguously defined, and obscured by conflicting responsibilities. 

Education Trust. (1998). Good Teaching Matters - How Well Qualified Teachers Can Close the Gap. Thinking K-16, 3, 

2. Washington, DC: Education Trust. 

Available: www.edtrust.org/documents/kl 6_summer98.pdf 

Citing a few case studies, this issue highlights the importance of high-quality teaching as the most 
significant factor in student achievement, especially among poor and minority students. Key elements that 
enabled states and localities to recruit and retain highly qualified teachers include: standards for entry 
into the profession: accountability measures for colleges and universities that prepare teachers: 
professional development for existing teachers*, assurance that poor and minority children have teachers 
that are at least as qualified as the ones that teach other students: “parents right to know” policies*, and 
recruitment and rewards to attract the best into teaching. 

Ferguson, D. (No date). On Preparing Teachers for the Future. On Point Series. Denver: National Institute for Urban 

School Improvement. 

Available: http://www.edc.org/urban/OPjreach.pdf 

This report summarizes some of the key challenges faced by teachers as they try to accommodate an 
increasingly diverse range of students. Some of these are issues of inclusion, teacher-collaboration 
between special and general education teachers, and teacher preparation programs. The report suggests 
possible ways of addressing these challenges. These include the creation of new “hybrid” teachers who 
have the capacity to work with more diverse students and group practices that involve assigning groups 
of teachers to groups of diverse learners. 

Hardman, M. L.. McDonnell J. & Welch. M. (1998). Special Education in an Era of School Reform: Preparing Special 

Education Teachers. Washington. DC: Federal Resource Center (Part of the Regional Resource and Federal Center 

Network). 

Available: http*y/www.dssc.org/frc/pubs/liardman.pdf 

This report is part of a series on special education reform. It briefly highlights policy trends and emerging 
practices in the preparation of special and general education teachers consistent with school reform 
initiatives. The core of the paper examines three principles that are driving change in the preparation of 
teachers for the future: (a) collaboration and cross-disciplinary training: (b) a common core of knowledge 
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and skills for both general and special education teachers; and (c) field-based training that involves 
building and sustaining partnerships between higher education and the public schools. These principles 
are discussed in the context of current exemplary practices in various universities, states, and local 
education agencies. 

Jordan, A. et al. (1997). Classroom Teachers’ Instructional Interactions with Students Who Are Exceptional. At-Risk 

and Topically Achieving. Remedial and Special Education, 18, 2. 

Using interviews and recordings of class sessions, the authors look at the teaching styles and 
spontaneous instructional adaptations of nine teachers in inclusive third grade classrooms. The key 
question the authors address is not whether inclusion as a whole is effective, but what characteristics of 
individual teachers’ beliefs and practices might contribute to more or less effective instruction in 
inclusive settings. For the continuum of teacher beliefs, at one end are teachers who assume that a 
disability is inherent in each student (called "pathognomic" perspective). At the other end are those who 
attribute student problems to an interaction between student and environment (called the 
"interventionist" perspective). As might be predicted, teachers who expressed a more interventionist 
perspective interacted more with labeled students than did teachers with a more pathognomic 
perspective. The former group also illustrated a greater use of instructional adaptation techniques in 
their interactions with students. 

Mastergeorge, A. M. & Miyoshi, J. N. (1999). Accommodations for Students with Disabilities: A Teachers Guide. 

Technical Report 508. Los Angeles: National Center for Research on Evaluation. Standards, and Student Testing. 

Available: http:/Avw.cse.ucla.edu/GRESST/Files/teachers.pdf 

This guidebook provides teachers with important information and practical tools to implement the use of 
accommodations for students with disabilities in the classroom. It has been designed to make the task of 
using accommodations easier for teachers to implement. Section one describes the legislation that has 
been passed and amended to require all students with disabilities to receive accommodations and be 
included in large-scale testing. Section two is a summary of general Individualized Education Plan (lEP) 
guidelines. Section three depicts the alignment between the lEP, classroom instruction, and 
accommodations in large-scale testing. 

Menlove, R. R., et al (2001). A Field of lEP Dreams: Increasing General Education Teacher Participation in the lEP 

Development Process. Teaching Exceptional Children, 33, 5. 

Special educators are often aware of discrepancies between legal mandates and what happens in actual 
practice. This article explores both the barriers to and the solutions for including general educators in the 
Individualized Education Plan (lEP) process. Of all general educators, high school teachers reported the 
lowest satisfaction levels with lEP development factors. Reasons for dissatisfaction were grouped into 
five broad areas: team connection: time: preparation: training: and. lEP relevance. Specific solutions to 
each of these areas are offered. 

Quigney. T. (1998). Collaborative Teacher Training for Special and General Educators: Rationale and Recurring 

Themes. Journal of Special Education, 21, 3. 

Available: http://www2.edc.org/urban/view.asp7308 

This paper focuses on the rationale for collaborative teacher training and the following predominant 
themes found in the literature on collaborative personnel preparation, which underlie this approach: 
training and extensive practice in collaborative skills: providing models of the collaborative process: 
university/local school partnerships: and information sharing of areas of expertise. The author argues 
that key concepts may serve as a general framework upon which professionals may develop teacher- 
training programs more reflective of current trends in educational thought. 

Recruiting New Teachers. Inc. (No date). Learning the Ropes: Urban Teacher Induction Programs and Practices in the 

United States. Belmont. MA: Recruiting New Teachers. Inc. 

Available: http://www.rnt.org/publications/ropes.html 

This study argues that a growing consensus shows that few parts of a teacher’s development continuum 
are as important as the induction years. The study reports on the findings of Recruiting New Teachers’ 
(RNT) national study of how large urban school districts — many dealing with issues of teacher shortage, 
inadequate training, and high turnover — are meeting the needs of teachers during the first three years in 
the classroom. By addressing the process of socialization to the profession, adjustment to the procedures 
and mores of the school site and school system, and development of effective instructional and classroom 
management skills, induction programs can make a tremendous difference not only in the kind of teacher 
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produced but also In the learning experiences their students have. This type of Induction program Is 
relevant especially when teachers are involved with students at risk of special education classification. 
Only a well-trained and highly skilled teacher can identify with some assurance students who are at risk 
or in need of special education services and provide them with what they need for a free and appropriate 
public education. 

Robinson, S. & Robinson, F. (1997). Preparation of Personnel for Careers in Special Education (1) Training Project for 

Full-Certification Approval of Elementary and Secondary Teachers of Students with Learning Disabilities and (2) 

Supervisors/Coordinators of Special Education. Kansas City: University of Kansas Medical Center. 

Available: http://busboy.sped.ukans.edu/projects/preparation_careers/ 

This project is designed to integrate teacher education practices in effective teaching, teacher 
improvement, and research for better practice in classrooms by utilizing a more collaborative, clinical 
approach to teacher education. The primary purpose of this project is to foster collaboration between 
special education and regular education teachers and to provide training and practices that will enhance 
the probability of integrating children/youth with disabilities into regular class settings. The secondary 
goal of this project is to provide teachers with knowledge and skills in ongoing teacher improvement 
through coaching, self-reflection, and teaching improvement actions. A special focus of this project is an 
expansion of recruitment efforts to include more under represented persons/groups of teachers who serve 
minority or disadvantaged populations. 

8. Resources on special education policy, prevention and early intervention, and transition 



Future of Children. (1996). Special Education for Students with Disabilities. (1996). The Future of Children, 6, 1. 

Available: http://www.futureofchildren.org/pubs-info2825/pubs-info.htm7doc-id72440 

This volume of the journal is devoted to special education for students with disabilities. Topics covered 
are: Legislative and Litigation History of Special Education; Identification and Assessment for Students 
with Disabilities; Effectiveness of Special Education: Is Placement the Critical Factor?; Transition from 
High School to Work or College: and How Special Education Students Fare. 

Ferguson, P. & Blumberg, R. (No date). On Transition Services for Youth with Disabilities. On Point Series. Denver: 

National Institute for Urban School Improvement. 

Available: http://www.edc.org/urban/OP__Trans.pdf 

One way to evaluate the effectiveness of transition services for students with disabilities is to look at 
student achievement outcomes. The purpose of this report is to present some important statistics that 
reveal how students with disabilities appear to be faring; to identify some strategies that appear to result 
in desirable outcomes; and to suggest some resources for further information about this topic. 

McLaughlin, M. (1998). Special Education in an Era of School Reform - An Overview. Washington. DC: Regional 

Resource and Federal Center Network. Federal Resource Center. 

Available: http://www.dssc.org/frc/pubs/mclaugh.pdf 

This document is part of a series on special education reform. It introduces the concept of “systemic 
reform** as it is evolving in states across the U.S. The various components are discussed and compared to 
current issues in the implementation of the Individuals with Disabilities Education Act (IDEA). This report 
describes a conceptual model for creating a unified system of reform that fully includes students with 
disabilities. 

National Council on Disability. (1996). Improving the Implementation of the Individuals with Disabilities Education 

Act: Making Schools Work for All of America’s Children. Washington. DC: National Council on Disability. 

Available: http://wwu^ncd.gov/newsroom/publications/96school.html 

This document contains a series of categorical reports on issues related to all types of disabilities and 
impairments: Learning Disabilities. Severe Disabilities. Autism. Visual/Hearing Impairments, etc. Topical 
reports contain information on Early Childhood Education, Least Restrictive Environment, Transition. 
Collaboration. Minority Issues. Behavioral Support, and Parental Participation. 

Slavin. R. E.. et al. (1992). Preventing Early School Failure: What Works? Baltimore: Center for Research on Effective 

Schooling for Disadvantaged Students. Johns Hopkins University. 

Available: http://www.successforall.nei/resource/research/preventfail.htm 

This article summarizes the findings of a major, federally funded review of the effects of programs 
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intended to prevent early school failure. This review focuses on a variety of indicators of success and 
failure. Most early intervention programs have used IQ. language proficiency, and other measures to 
predict school success and outcomes. This study reports these outcomes, but places greater emphasis on 
measures of actual school success or failure: reading performance, retention, and placement in special 
education. The authors review several types of early schooling programs. 

Swanson, L. (2000). Intervention Research for Students with Disabilities: A Meta-Analysis of Treatment Outcomes. 

New York: National Center for Learning Disabilities. 

Available: http:/Av\m ld.org/research/osep_swanson.cfm 

This meta-analysis synthesizes research from 272 studies on the effects of various forms of instruction 
intended to improve students’ academic achievement, cognition, or behavior; it offers recommendations to 
teachers and researchers. The author found that the most effective form of teaching children with 
disabilities combined components of direct instruction (lecture, discussion, and learning from books) with 
components of strategy instruction (teaching ways to learn, such as memorization techniques and study 
skills). 

U.S. Department of Education. (2000). A Guide to the Individualized Education Program. Washington, DC: U.S. 

Department of Education, Office of Special Education and Rehabilitative Services. 

Available: http://www.ed.gov/offices/OSERS/OSEP/lEP_Guide/ 

This is a guide to assist educators, parents, and state and local education agencies in implementing the 
requirements of Part B of the IDEA regarding Individualized Education Plans for children with disabilities, 
including preschool-aged children. 
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